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A JOURNEY INTO A FAR COUNTRY 


by Grace King, from the Internet Archive etext of 
The Pleasant Ways of St. Medard 


The Parish of St. Medard used to be as far away from 
Canal Street, the center of life in New Orleans, as a 
slow moving mule could drag a car in an hour's time. 

It lay in the " faubourg Creole " the lower suburb of the 
city, the extremity that stretched down the Mississippi 
River. As cities progress upstream, not down, the other 
extremity was, ipso facto, as one may say, the American 
quarter. In it mules and cars traveled faster and 
distances were shorter than in the faubourg of the 
descendants of the old French and Spanish population. 
The limit of St. Medard, in truth the last street in the 
city, was held fixed by the buildings and grounds of the 
United States barracks whose tall fence ran in a straight 
line from the river to the end of the cleared land, almost 
to the woods in the distance, barring inflexibly any 
advance in that direction. Beyond the barracks stretched 
the open country; the rural and ecclesiastical domain of 
another saint, a region of farms and plantations. 

On a bright May morning of 1865, the waiting St. 
Medard car on Canal Street was taking in its usual tale 
of passengers: Gascon gardeners and dairymen going 
home from the markets, soldiers on their way to the 
barracks, Creole residents of the quarter, and gentry 
belonging to the plantations along the river, when there 
entered it, comers, new to the driver and to his patrons; 
an American family, father, mother, and four small 
children followed by their negro servants, a man, his 
wife, and their three half-grown daughters carrying 
baskets and bundles inntmierable, the awkward bundles 
and baskets of country people. Curious enough looking, 
doubtless, they were to the eyes observing them but not 
unique as specimens of their kind at that date. All 

over the city, every day, other cars might be seen receiving 
just such passengers to carry from one home to another, 
from one condition to another, nay, from one life to 
another, ferrying them in their jog-trot passages in 
truth, like so many barks of Charon from a past to a 
future. 

The father, a tall, thin, erect, scholarly-looking man, 


singularly handsome of face, was dressed in black broadcloth 
which, with his clean-shaven face, betokened at 

that time a gentleman of the profession. His wife, fair 
of hair and skin, was dressed in the grotesque and 
obsolete fashion of a half dozen years before. The 
children wore homespun and alligator hide shoes, the 
little girls, sunbonnets, the boys, or at least one of them, 
a palmetto straw hat, the other one was bareheaded. 
The negroes in their clean, coarse plantation clothes 
looked dazed and stupid; the woman, murmuring to 
herself all the time, without knowing it : " My God, 

my God !" All sat stiff and rigid, serious and half 
frightened. 


The clouds of war had at last rolled by and the sun 

of peace was shining in full force again, but the city was 
still heavily garrisoned; companies of white and negro 
soldiers in bright blue uniforms were marching through 

the streets, orderlies with papers in their belts, dashing 

by on horseback, officers glittering with golden braid and 
buttons and epaulettes, strode the sidewalks, dominating 

the soberly clad civilians in a manner quite out of proportion 
to their numbers, bands of newly freed negroes, 

ragged and dirty, the marks of the soil still upon them, 
straggled along, leisurely impeding the way of other 
pedestrians as they gazed about them. Confederate 

soldiers, still in their shabby gray, were to be seen everywhere; 
gaunt, gray, hungry-looking animals, fiercely 

eying the smartly-dressed soldiery that had conquered 

them, and now owned their city. 


The sharp eyes of the children, roving restlessly about 
and springing back in quick rebound from the sight of 
the soldiers, seemed to see nothing that pleased them, 
that is nothing they were accustomed to. Even their 
Mama was as strange to them as everything else in 

her unnatural costume. They might well ask themselves, 
looking askance at her, if she were the same Mama they 
knew on the plantation, who used to go around in a 
homespun dress and alligator shoes; the dress that they 
had watched growing as cotton in the fields, and had 
seen spun, woven, and dyed by their own negro women; 
the shoes, from an alligator that they had seen swimming 
in their own Bayou, and which Jerry, over there, had 
shot, skinned, and tanned the hide to make into shoes. 
A sunbonnet then covered the head that now wore the 
ugly bonnet trimmed with great pink roses and broad 
blue ribbons. And yet, how often, when the little girls 
had been ill and restless with fever on the plantation, 


had their Mama taken her city bonnet as she called it 

out of its careful wrappings and showed it to them as 

the greatest treat possible. It seemed beautiful to them 
then, and it always quieted them although it had no 
eflfect on the little boys and when she related to them 
how she had bought it at Florette's and what Florette 
had said and what Papa had said about it, it was the 
most interesting story, in truth she could tell them. 

The little boys never would listen to it but the little girls, 
even with the fever burning in their veins, could have 
listened forever to tales about Florette's wonderful shop 
and the beautiful things she sold. But now when they 
were on the very Canal Street that their Mama used 

to talk so winningly about, when their car was standing 
just in front of Florette's glamorous shop, they did not 
think of it nor did their Mama remind them of it ! When 
the car started, children and servants gave a portentous 
start with it. The plantation ! the plantation ! the fields 

! the woods! the negro quarters! the sugar house! the 
stables! the blacksmith shop! the corn mill! the mules, 
cows, chickens! the Bayou! the Bayou! . . . The car 
seemed to wrench their hearts from it all. And from 

the steamboat, too, which during their five days' journey, 
they had learned to love and now regretted as passionately 
as the plantation. How proud they were to 

see it steaming up their Bayou and stop at their wharf 
The greatest and grandest thing they had ever seen, 
greater and grander surely than anything in the world. 
How strange and small they felt upon it at first and oh 
how curious it was to be nosing their way in and out 

of bayous and lakes, just missing a snag here or running 
into a bank there and nearly capsizing in a wind storm, 
one day in the middle of a lake when the captain cursed 
so loud that they understood why the crew called him 
Captain Devil. They could hear him and the mate kicking 
and cuffing the crew above the noise of the storm 

as their Mama held them around her in the cabin. The 
storm began by blowing off Billy's hat and he had been 
bareheaded ever since. When they got into the Mississippi, 
what a surprise that was ! A hundred times larger 

it was than their own Bayou, the biggest stream, they had 
thought, in the world. And what great plantations on 
both banks ! They did not know that there were such big 
plantations in the world. Their own plantation had been 
the biggest in the world to them before. It shrank 
suddenly to a sorrowfully small one, as small as their 
steamboat, alongside the great steamboats at the city 
wharf. They were almost ashamed of the Bayou Belle 
then and they whispered to one another : "Oh ! I wish 


she were bigger." 


The father paid no attention to soldiers, negroes, passengers, 
or anything else, so absorbed was he in what 

he was telling his wife. He had been in the city or 
according to the expression of the time, back from the 
war, two weeks; she had arrived that morning from a 
plantation, so remote and isolated in forest and swamp 
that news of the progress of the war, even, came to it 
only in slow, straggling, roundabout ways. She would 
not have known that it was over if her husband had not 
hurried to her from his camp with the news. Of what 
had happened in the city, of the home she had left there, 
she had heard nothing, since she had left it to its fate 

at the hand of a victorious enemy. 


Her husband was telling her a strange story indeed, 

of his adventures since he had parted from her on the 
plantation, but she was not so much absorbed in it as he. 
Her blue eyes showed thoughts behind them other than 
the ones that lighted his dark eyes with heroic fire, and 
her wan delicate features grew more and more out of 
harmony with the full-blown, pink roses of the overhanging 
bonnet brim. Yet she could from time to time 

cast a look and smile of encouragement to her children 
and servants and at some call of youth and spirit, raise 
her long fair neck as proudly as if it bore the august 
head of her husband instead of her own. 


A skiff here, a pirogue there, by cart, horse, or mule, 

on foot for many a mile, he had made his way through 

a country given over to lawlessness, a people demoralized, 
swarming freed negroes, an insolent soldiery, ruin, 
wretchedness, and despair, no one knowing what to do 

or where to begin work again in the uncertainty of what 
the victorious government intended further as punishment 
for the defeated. But the city! The anticipatory 

laugh at what was to come revealed a different face from 
the one that wore habitually a mask of stern hauteur ; a 
frank, pleasant, companionable face. His wife smiled 

in anticipation with him. * " Such a lot of ruined, ragged, 
hungry lawyers and ci-devant fine gentlemen! Each one 
trying to raise a little money, hunting some one to 

lend enough to pay for a decent suit of clothes, a night's 
lodging, and a little food; and all being dodged or 

refused by the smug money-makers among the old 

friends who had shrewdly stayed at home. Every 

pocket was buttoned up at the sight of a poor Confederate; 
and every day new arrivals from the armies 


or prisons, all about naked or starving, and all clamorous 
for news and * views ' of the situation, and every man 
with a family somewhere to bring back. As I was 
walking along the street disconsolately, wondering what 
I should do next, whom should I meet but old Doctor 
Jahn, hobbling around just as he used to on his gouty 
feet. 

"' Hello ! 

"he said, * you're back, are you ? 


! 


""Yes,' I said, ' I'm back." 


mt 


Well, what are you going to do ? 


"T told him, first of all, to bring my family from the 
plantation, find a home for them, and then go to work 
to make a living and educate the children; that as far 
as I could see, we were ruined, but that I had made a 
fortune once out of my profession and I could do it 
again. He nodded, smiled, and tapped me on the breast 
in his way : 

' The first thing of all, my dear fellow, is 

for you to get out of these God-forsaken clothes and 
buy yourself a Christian appearance. You know we 

are great on our Christianity and our appearance now.' 
So he pulled me along by my arm, to a desk in some 
office and wrote me a check for a hundred dollars and 
hurried off. 

"T rushed to a shop before any one could borrow of 
me and bought these clothes. Egad! I was actually 
ashamed to pay for them; it looked suspicious for me 
to have so much money, and the price, twenty-five dollars, 
seemed tremendous. Then I went straight to the levee 
and hunted up our old friend. Captain Devlin. Fortunately, 
he was just in with his boat. I gave him fifty 

dollars and told him to go and fetch you all here. ' In 
old times,' he said, ' it used to be two hundred and 
fifty dollars and a sugar crop besides." 


The car left the broad street with handsome houses 
behind it and entered a different district, that of the 

class that works for a living and lives for its work; 

the class of small houses and large families. Block after 
block of little cottages, hardly higher than the car itself, 
was passed; some of them no better than negro cabins on 
a plantation. Sometimes there would be a garden in 

front or at the side, and every now and then a cottage 

of brick and double-sized would be passed, protected 
from its surroundings by a high brick wall bristling on 


the top with broken glass; bananas, pomegranates, and 
crape myrtles stretching up above it. But this seemed a 
crest of prosperity; for blocks afterwards, the houses 
diminished in size and appearance, until a very hollow 
of poverty and squalor was reached. At short intervals, 
appeared a grocery, a drinking-shop, a bakery, at long 
ones, the church, school, or convent. On the low wooden 
steps of the little cottages sat women, sewing or nursing 
babies; around them on the sidewalk and in the gutters 
played their innumerable progenies of children, ranging 
in color, from the fairest skins, through all gradations of 
foreign complexions. The car went still slower through 
this quarter, for the streets, which had begun so handsome 
and broad at the beginning of the journey, grew 

ever narrower and more crooked. The driver was kept 
busy with his brakes and the plodding mule strained 
painfully over the accumulation of turns. 


The husband, however, unconscious of street or gait, 
pursued his narrative: 

"T thought it was then time to go to my office and 

see what had become of it. I knew that the building was 
still standing in its old place and that was about all I 

had been able to find out about it. I glanced at the names 
in the doorway; mine was no longer there. I marched 
upstairs. On my old door was a fine, bright, new sign. 
What do you think I read on it? "Thomas Cook, 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law.' 


" 


"Tommy Cook ? Little Tommy Cook ? 

" Tommy Cook and no other. 

"T opened the door and walked in. ' Well, Tommy,' I 
said, ' What are you doing here? 


"He looked up, arose, and without any surprise at 
seeing me, answered : 

' Taking care of your office as you 

told me. Sir." 

"T looked around. ' How did you manage it? 

"'T found a way. Sir." 

"You did, did you?" 

"'T stole it. Sir.’ 

"Well, that was literally what he did. He took down 
my name, put up his own. Who was to object, in all 
the stealing that was going on? And egad! he has 
business too." 

"Tommy Cook! The little lame boy! Who used to 


brush your shoes and run your errands, and carry your 
law-books to court for you ? 

"Well, he carried them for me this time, famously." 

" But how can he be a lawyer without studying law ? 
" T saw his license framed, hanging on the wall. 

And that was all I did see in the room different from 
the day I left it in his charge. The books were all there 
with the ledgers and papers in the bookcases, just as 

I left them. 

T'was the only way to save them. Sir,’ he said, ' to 
steal them myself.’ 

"T sat down in my old seat and he stood, as he used 

to do, waiting for orders. I got all the news I wanted 
out of him and there is nothing on foot in the city that 
he does not know all about. I told him that the first 
thing we had to do was to find a house for you and the 
children ..." 

"You are sure," she said, interrupting him, hesitating 
and embarrassed, a flush mounting to her face : 

"You 

are sure, there is no hope still for our—our home." Her 
voice faltered. "I... 


" 


He interrupted her. " Not the least in the world. As 

I told you this morning, it has gone with the rest." 

He dismissed the subject, curtly, decisively, as he had 
done on the boat ; but there was no dismissing it from her 
thoughts. She had not forgotten it an instant, since he 
had announced the fact to her. " I thought, maybe, that 
Tommy ..." 

"It was one of the first houses seized and confiscated," 
he interrupted her impatiently, and went on with what 
he was saying : " We looked for houses until I was tired 
out. Of course, with everybody coming back and wanting 
houses, no one I can tell you found the home he had 
left, if it was worth anything, for rents have gone up 
tremendously! The whole city seems to have been 
bought up by sharpers, who hold us in their hands, and 
squeeze us. At last Tommy found the place we are 
going to, for sixty dollars a month, and as prices go, it 
is a bargain." 

She looked at the street they were going through. " I 
never was in this part of the city before, in my life." 
"Nor I either until I came to look at the house. But 

we will find living cheap there. Tommy went all over 


the neighborhood; outside the barracks there is not an 
American family in it. The barracks is a great drawback,- 
but that is the reason the house is cheap ; otherwise 

it would have been seventy-five dollars a month instead 
of sixty. It is worth about twenty. But the soldiers 

are troublesome only on pay-day, when ladies and 
children have to keep out of the cars and off the street. 

I had a time getting the furniture ; everybody was buying 
just what I was; beds, tables, chairs, and we had to 

pay for the commonest the price we used to pay for the 
handsomest. You will find it all in the house, with a 
stove and some groceries; about all I could think of. 

We shall have to live economically, and educate the 
children ..." and so on and so on. 

He unfolded the map of the future before her in the 

quiet determination of manner and terse language 
characteristic of him, as if it were a campaign to be 
fought again. She let her mind follow his with her 
characteristic docility, embracing his views, adopting his 
conclusions, conceding that the great future was his, the 
husband's, the man's affair; the little future of daily life, 
hers, the woman's, according to the traditions of conjugal 
life in which she had been raised. But with all her 
acquiescence of heart and mind, she had presentiments 
— they were all she ever had to oppose to his clear reasoning. 
Somewhat like her freed negro servants she was 

not sure of what she was riding into and she could have 
murmured with Milly: "My God! My God!" without 
knowing what she was calling on Him for. 

As their hearts had been wrenched from the plantation 
where they had passed their lives, so was her heart 
wrenched from the home and the part of the city where 
she had passed her life, the only home she had ever 
known, to which, for four long years, she had been 
hoping to return, and for which her heart was now 
calling out with passionate longing. 

What did Peace mean to her? What could it mean 

but to return to the past as she left it? The past! It 

had gone from her as if it had been a spoil of war. And 

as she saw it in her woman's way, her future, too, had 
been taken away from her as a spoil of war. She belonged 
to a period, a childhood, when parents of wealth 

secured the future of their children, as they called it. 

She was born into a secured future, so was her husband, 
so were their children. All of a sudden she was bereft 

of it. It had disappeared like a meteor from the sky. 

The prospect she had been looking at all her life was 
changed ; another and a different one substituted. It was 
as if—for so also it came to her in her confused imagination—* 


as if her husband, the man to whom she had been 
married for twelve years, that aristocratic gentleman 
with classic features and noble expression of countenance, 
should be divorced at a stroke from her ; and a coarse, 
plain, common man substituted as her lord and master, 
the father of her children . . . and she had been no 

surer of her husband than she had been of her future. 
About two-thirds of the route there was a station where 
passengers were transferred to an older, shabbier car, 

a stiffer mule and a rougher track. Three uptown cars 
were the regulated portion of the second car, and therefore 
it never started until well filled. Our family, being 

in the last car waited for, found but a poor accommodation 
of seats at their disposition and had to wedge 

themselves in wherever space could be procured by 
shoving. An old gentleman with a white beard, who 
looked like the picture of General Lee, was sitting at the 
end of the seats; he reached forward and lifted one of 
the little girls and placed her beside him. As soon as 

she was seated, she lifted the cover of a little basket on 
her arm and looking into it with a bright smile, whispered: 
"Kitty, Kitty." 

" What's its name? " asked the old gentleman beside 

her. 

"T just call her Kitty now, because she's a kitten, you 
know." 

" But what will you call her when she's grown up ? 

Oh! I 

don't know, Kitty still, I 

reckon." 

" But you wouldn't like to be called Baby, after you 

are grown up, would you?" 

"Oh ! Mama calls me that now, most of the time." 

"Yes, but you have a name." 

"Oh, yes ! My name is Marian, but they call me Polly, 
because I talk so much. Even Papa calls me Polly. 

That's Dickey, I mean Richard, over there and that's 
Billy with his hat off. His name is William and he's got 

a dog tied to that string in his hand. Bob is his name, 
because he's got a bob tail. Papa told Billy not to bring 
Bob with him, so Billy has to keep him hid under Milly's 
dress. That's Cicely, leaning against Mama. She has 
chills and fever. ..." 

Catching her mother's eye and a warning shake of 

the head, she stopped abruptly, but in a moment after, 
peeping at her basket and calling, " Kitty," she began 
again ;"" I hate the city, don't you hate the city ? I 

think the city's so funny, don't you? Everything looks 


funny in it. Mama looks so funny, and don't Papa 

look funny? Billy says if he was Papa, he'd be ashamed 
to go about in them clothes." She stopped short, 
frightened, and gave a quick look at her father. " I 
mean those clothes, I'm glad Papa didn't hear that, yes 
indeed," with a laugh. " He promised us that he would 
punish us next time we used them for those, like niggers, 
I mean negroes; and the next time Billy said it, he 
punished Billy. Billy don't say it no more now when 
Papa can hear him. And he makes us say saw instead of 
seen. I think it's funny to say saw for seen, don't you? 
But we don't say seen any more." . °. 

Again the warning shake of the head stopped her 

for a moment. 

"Them's Yankees over there. Ain't you glad you 

ain't a Yankee? They're so ugly, ain't they? I hate 

‘em. Don't you hate Yankees? Everybody hates 
Yankees, I reckon, except Yankees. We're going to live 
right by the Yankees, and Papa told us this momin’, 
before he took us off the boat, that he didn't want to 
hear no more such talk about hatin' Yankees and that 
we mustn't go about tellin' people how we hated 'em. 
That ladies and gentlemen didn't talk that way, and that 
we were ladies and gentlemen and he expected us to behave 
like ladies and gentlemen. But Billy says he's 

goin' to kill every one he sees when he's a man and so 
is Dickey 

"I would hate to be a Yankee wouldn't you?" she 
resumed when her mother took her eye from her. " I 
wouldn't be one, and havin' people prayin' for me." 
"Praying for Yankees. Who prays for Yankees?" 

asked the old gentlemen. 

" Mama makes us pray for 'em because the/re our 
enemies and she says we must forgive 'em too, and 
anyhow, the more we hate 'em the more we must pray 
for 'em. Pshaw ! I'm glad I'm not an enemy to have 
people forgivin' me. Billy says he's goin’ to train Bob to 
bark at 'em," and she laughed gleefully. " I would like 
to live on a steamboat, wouldn't you? But you ought to 
hear the Captain curse! Billy can curse just like him. 
Billy says he's goin' to be a steamboat captain when 
he's a man. But Dickey ain't. Dickey's goin' back to 

the plantation and I'm goin' with him. It's too funny in 
the city. Have you ever been on the Bayou Belle? I 

tell you we had a bully, I mean a nice, time on her." .. . 
After the Station, the track ran over a rough country 
road with a deep ditch on each side, crossed by raggedlooking 
lanes. On the left, beyojid the gardens, dairies 

and open fields, stretched the outline of the forest in the 


distance. To the right, the river could be seen by 
glimpses between the great groves of magnolia trees that 
surrounded the houses facing it. An exhilarating breeze 
blew fresh and strong from that direction. The children 
craned their necks to look at the Gascons toiling in their 
gardens; whole families, from the grandmother in her 
headkerchief, to little children, raking, hoeing, gathering 
vegetables and working the great long swinging poles 
over the wells. 

Even the eyes of the negro servants brightened with 
intelligence at the familiar sight of it. Billy, who had 
made his way to the platform, could be heard excitedly 
imparting his sentiments about cows and gardening to 
the driver who seemed to welcome any distraction of his 
attention from the hard, dry, belabored back of his mule — 
“no more sensitive to the whip than a painted wooden 
back would be. 

The Gascons slipped off one by one as the car went 
along. The negroes left in a body at a path that led 

to a great brick ruin of a building—" the Settlement " 

— they called it. At last, long after patience had come to 
an end, the journey came to its end also. The soldiers 
made a bolt for front and rear door ; the other passengers 
waiting for them to pass. By the time the American 
family were out of the car with their baskets and bundles, 
the driver had taken his dram at the corner barroom; 

for this flower of civilization which had followed the 
track through the length of the city bloomed here also at 
the end of it. 

" And now," said the father cheerily, " we must foot 

it awhile." The sidewalk consisted of a plank fastened 
upon the ground along which the party could advance 
only in single file. He took the lead ; wife, children and 
servants tailing after him, he turning his head and calling 
out to them, his handsome face aglow with animation. 
He was never so animated and eager and never looked 
so handsome as when leading up to some hard pass, 
some breach of disappointment. The plank walk ran in 
front of a row of new, brightly painted little cottages, 

set so closely together that the lounging men and women 
on the steps could talk to one another, as if they were 
seated on a long bench. The women appeared only half 
dressed in their loose sacques and gowns and with their 
hair in disorder. The men were soldiers, but they seemed 
more abashed as the little procession passed in front 

of them than the women did. 

Across the street was the high fence inclosing the 
barracks grounds. Soldiers were drilling inside; from 

the noise, the place seemed filled with them. Further 


on, towards the river, the officers' quarters could be seen 
through their surrounding groves of trees. Over it all, 
above trees and buildings, above everything but the blue 
sky, waved the United States flag. 


The head of the little procession, turning sharply to 

the right, strode down the opening that served for a 

street. Its ruts and holes had been baked by the sun 

to stony hardness; but the little feet stumbled along 

over it, following the resolute tread in front without 
lagging or complaining. Children and negroes looked 
around them joyfully for they were in the country, the 
dear country again. The low-lying blue heavens overhead, 
flecked with white clouds, was the country sky; 

the bright, hot sun was the country sun they knew so 

well. The weeds growing rank and wild along the sides 

of the road, the droning bees, the mosquito hawks, darting 
hither and thither among the leaves and flowers, as 

well as the breeze that blew fitfully, just as it used to blow 
over the fields,—all that was the country, not the city. 

The sound of chickens, geese and ducks, the smell of 
manure; what a glad exchange this was for the long 

ride in the car! 


Again they were wheeled abruptly, and led alongside 

an old, swaying fence, with an inside hedge of wild 
orange whose branches touched the heads of the taller 
ones among them. At a gate in this fence, stood a little 
bare-footed boy, who at sight of them, darted away, 
screaming at the top of his voice : " Madame Joachim! 
Madame Joachim ! " And from the end of the street 

at once, a stout woman hurried forward, her wide blouse 
volante of calico, flying out behind her, showing her 

fat feet in white stockings and carpet slippers. Wide as 
the blouse volante was, it fell only comfortably over 

the rotund parts of her body. Her well oiled curling 
black hair, drawn back tightly from her swarthy face, 
glistened in the sun, and her face, as far as it could be 
seen, wore a smile. She carried a great bunch of keys 
and after shaking hands all around selected the largest 
key—a ponderous iron one—unlocked the gate, threw 
it open, and stood aside for the family to enter their new 
home. The house also had suffered a revolution in 
fortune. Its paint hung upon it in rags, showing the 
naked wood beneath. The gallery was hidden by the 
vines that hung over it from the roof, the accumulated 
luxuriance of years; parterres and paths in the garden 
were grown together in a tangle of vines and shrubs. 
Over the outside of the rotting cistern, green moss followed 


the line of trickling water. 


Madame Joachim, in spite of her size, lightly mounted 
the steps of the gallery ahead of the newcomers, and 
taking another monstrous key, unlocked the central one 
of a row of green batten windows, and with a smaller 
key, the glass door inside; and again, with a polite 
gesture, motioned the family to enter before her. 

Without a word, they did so and stood in the dim 

interior while she went from room to room on either 
side, opening the glass windows and heavy green shutters. 
The clanging of the heavy iron hooks as she let 

them drop was the only sound heard until all were opened. 
The bright day illuminated a room at the back and two 
on each side. In each stood a small allotment of 
furniture. 

" This," said Madame Joachim, waving her hand with 
pride to the glistening whitewashed walls and freshly 
black-painted mantelpiece, " this, as you see, is like new; 
the rest," with a shrug of the shoulders, " is according 

to nature." 

She led the way out to the back gallery. Across a 

large yard, shaded with a fine wild cherry tree, stood a 
long, low cabin; the kitchen and servants' rooms. The 
fence here was lined with a row of old and gnarled fig 
trees. " St. Medard," said Madame Joachim, pointing 

to a small steeple that dominated the sky here, as the 
flag did in front. Descending the steps, and crossing the 
yard, she opened the doors of the kitchen building, leaving 
each key carefully in its keyhole as she had done in 

the house. 

The little group, instead of following her, remained 

on the gallery, silent and still; the husband, forgetting 

to be animated, the wife forgetting to look at his face, 
the children imitating her, looking ahead of them at 
nothing. The clear voice of a mocking bird in some 

near tree alone broke the silence. They were standing 

as she had left them when Madame, returning across the 
yard, reached the steps. There, springing forward, she 
exclaimed : " But that poor child has a chill!" 


It was so. Cicely, the sickly one, was having a chill, 

her chill as the children called it. She and every one else 
had forgotten it in the excitement of the moment, but 
true to the day and hour as it had been for three months 
past, it had not forgotten her. The child was clinching 
her teeth and hands tight to keep them from shivering, 
but her poor little thin face was ashen, her lips blue and 
trembling. 


Madame Joachim picked her up like a baby and with 
her soft swift walk carried her to the nearest bed. 
Cicely's face pressing into the great fat breast as into 

a soft pillow. When she was laid on the bed it was 
discovered she was crying; she who never cried, whom 
her Papa always called his Marshal Ney, because she was 
the bravest of the brave. The little family clustered 
around her in consternation; most of them feeling like 
crying too. It was as if this sorrow and disappointment 
were all of a sudden too much to bear. And whereas, 

on the plantation, the youngest child would have known 
what to do for a chill, now they stood as helpless as if 
they had never seen the miserable thing before. 

It was Madame Joachim who hunted up sheets and 
spread them over the bare mattress, who undressed the 
child, and eased a pillow under her head. Then, slipping 
to the back gallery, and running her practised eye along 
the fence and selecting a certain hole, she called out in 
quick, sharp Creole patois : " Cribiche, my son, rim fast, 
get some orange leaves and tell Joachim to make some 
tisane, as quick as he can, and you bring it ; Courri vite, 
mo di tot." 


When the tisane came, she gave it herself to Cicely, 
petting and comforting her, with the sweetest, softest 
voice in the world. " Never mind, never mind, bah! 
What is a chill! Everybody has chills! Now, one more 
cup, eh ! There, there, see how good it tastes ! By and 
by, you will take another cup, and you will sweat, and 
when you sweat, you know, you are most over it, and 
you will shut your eyes, and you will go to sleep, and 
when you wake, it will be all gone." She spoke in the 
soft singsong English of the Creole who has learned the 
language by ear. The little one obediently closed her 
eyes, and listening to the mocking bird, and hearing the 
cowbells and the faint droning of the insects outside, fell 
into the delusion that she was again on the plantation; 
delusions are the saving grace of chills. 


Madame Joachim, with her finger on her lip, stepped 
softly out of the room, and, as she never forgot anything, 
went to the kitchen to see what was needed there. Milly 
and her daughters, having kicked oflf shoes and stockings 
and some of their stupidity with them, were moving 
about with something like a servant's activity. A fire 

had been made in the new stove, water put on to boil, but 
like all coimtry cooks, when they do not know what else 
to do, Milly was proceeding to make biscuits. 


" But your soup, my good woman," exclaimed Madame 
Joachim, amazed at such a want of sense, " put on your 
soup! don't you see the soup meat there on the table? 
And the loaf of bread? Get your rice ready to boil! 
parch your coffee ! " She put on the soup pot herself, 
poured in water, added the soup meat and looked around. 
" Ah ! The soup vegetables ! Cribiche, my son ! " she 
called out of the window, toward the fence, " Cribiche! 
run quick over there to Monsieur le Cure and ask him 
for some onion and some parsley and some carrot for 
the soup pot ! Run quick, I see him in the garden now !" 


Cribiche, evidently did not like this commission. It 

was one thing going to the blacksmith's who had nothing 
against him and another going to the priest. Joachim 
feared neither God nor devil, it is true, when he was 
angry, which he was not now, but the priest .. . 
Cribiche had his reasons for avoiding him. "But will 
you go when I tell you," impatiently called Madame 
Joachim looking out of the window, " or "—‘her threat 
jvas vague but effective. Cribiche at once crossed the 
street to the priest's garden where Pere Phileas was hard 
at work, his cassock twisted up high around his waist. 
Behind the church was the priest's habitation, for it 
could not be called a house; and behind the house was 
the vacant ground which he, by no better right than 
squatter sovereignty, had appropriated for his garden. 
He did not raise his head but remained bending over his 
weeds until Cribiche came up close to him, and he would 
not hear what he was saying until he came very close; 
then, like a loosened spring, he shot up in the air, seized 
Cribiche with his left hand, boxed him soundly with his 
right, and shook him until the boy's clothes cracked. 
"Ts this the way you pull up my weeds ? Is this the 

way you come straight back when I tell you? Is this 

the way you think you can fool me? " 


Rough as he was, Joachim with his strap was worse, 

this was all the consolation Cribiche had. He submitted 
without a struggle and without an answer, since both were 
useless. He saw, in truth, that he was himself in fault, 

he should not have come so near, too near to dodge or 
run ; the next time, he swore to himself, he would know 
better. 


When the priest heard the request, he at once went 

to work to comply with it, and generously, although it 
was only with parsley, onions, and carrots and a bit of 
thyme which Madame Joachim had forgotten to ask for. 


It isi so pleasant to give that it is a wonder people do not 
more generally 3aeld themselves up to this form of selfindulgence. 
As for poor old Fere Phileas, he was a very 

sybarite about giving. His homely, honest face beamed 

as his knotted fingers pulled up carrots and onions and 
picked the parsley and thyme. And as he lost no occasion 
of advancing the merits of God with such a partisan of 

the devil as Cribiche, he spoke to him thus, before handing 
him the bouquet for the soup (who would ever suppose 
that only a moment before he had been cuffing and 
shaking him?) 


"You see, my son, how good God is ! He sends the 
friend to those who need one, and he sends the good 
deed to those who need that; to those who can bestow 
nothing else, good deeds, my child, are the picayunes of 
the poor. We are never too poor to give one of them 

even if we have not a cent in the pocket. The devil 

can always provide us with money, but it is only God 
who can provide us with a good deed. And even when 
one has money, one is always glad to have a friend as 
one is glad to have the moon of dark nights." 

Cribiche showed as much appreciation for moral lectures 
as a snapping turtle for favors bestowed upon his 

back; and as a snapping turtle under a disagreeable 
ordeal advances his head out of his shell from time to 
time to peep with his little shrewd eyes and see if the 
way is clear, so did Cribiche peep from under his obstinate 
stolidity and dart his shrewd little glances around. 

The priest accompanied him to the gate and held him 

by the shoulder, while he added affectionately and gently 


" And now when you see the fruit of our labors, my son, 
are you not glad that you did even a small portion of the 
work here? See, we can give the vegetables needed for 
the soup of a neighbor — a stranger whom we do not 
know, who does not know us. Think ! Yesterday, that 
old house was vacant, silent; today, it is filled with 
people ; and just as we transplant a vegetable from one 
garden to another, the good God has transplanted our 
new neighbors here, to St. Medard, from whence, we 
know not, and the old house becomes an object of our 
good will and friendly services. And we will grow 
together, henceforth, like plants in the same plot. The 
difference, the difference, my child, always think of the 
difference between yesterday and today, .. . and fear 
and love God, for He alone accomplishes what we think 
we do in the way of good, as the devil alone accomplishes 
what is evil, and makes us evil. And be very careful that 


the devil does not put you up to some mischief to our 
new neighbors. If he tries to, put him behind you, or 

you will feel Joachim's strap. Ah! your friend, the 

devil, never saves you from that, you know. He can 

lead you into temptation but he cannot save you from the 
punishment . . . And do not forget to be in time to 

ring the Angelus." 


But Cicely's chill proved to be not her chill, the one 

the family had grown accustomed to, that came and went 
like an easy tempered conqueror. A different and a 
savage enemy indeed, now invaded her little body. It 
would not loose its grasp upon her ; and, when the fever 
came, it raged like a conflagration, consuming remedies 
as if they were tinder. When called, her face brightened 
in response and she strove to raise her head. 

"Not yet, not yet, my child " coaxed the mother 
tenderly, bending over her, " stay in bed a little longer 
and then you can get up and dress and help us." 

" Cicely loves to work," she explained to Madame 
Joachim. " She never complains and never gives up, and 
as soon as her fever is off she is as well as ever, eh. 
Cicely? .. . For three years she has had chills and 

fever. I may say she is never without them. Oh, yes! 
Sometimes we were able to break them and she would 
be free, but only for a little while. They always came 
back, they were sure to come back in the Summer. But 
never mind ! it will soon be over for the day, eh, Cicely 
she added cheerily and turned to her work again. She 
had taken off her unnatural costume and wore her short 
homespun gown once more. 


"Cribiche has never been sick in his life," answered 
Madame Joachim, following her around and working 

as busily as she." We have not much sickness down 
here, a little fever sometimes, and sometimes chills and 
fever. Oh! if Doctor Botot had to live from his practice," 
dragging the physician into her conversation by 

the hair of his head, " he would not live down here. No! 
he would go uptown among the rich Americans. It is 
curious, how the rich are always sick. But Botot is a 
good doctor, why shouldn't I know it? When he comes to 
a sick one, the first thing he says is : 

"Where is Madame 

Joachim? Send for Madame Joachim. He lives on the 
levee in that fine house below the barracks. Oh! I 
guarantee, he lives with his mother-in-law, old Madame 
Sereno. She says she is poor, but don't you believe her; 
she is rich, very rich, as Doctor Botot knows. He 


married her daughter, en secondes noces. The first time 
he married the daughter of old Beaume, old ' Beaume 
tranquille, we used to call him, the pharmacien on Enghien 
Street. Botot thought he had money, but he made 

a mistake, old Beaume did not collect his debts, or that is 
what they said," shrugging her shoulders; "anyhow he 
did not leave any money, and when Botot became a 
widower he married Mademoiselle Marie Sereno. She 

is the eldest daughter; Mademoiselle Amelie is the 
youngest. Mademoiselle Marie had not much sense; 
everybody thought she was going into the convent, that 
it was her vocation. Bah! it is well to say that when 

one wants an excuse. She is dead now, and the doctor 

is a widower, but not for long, I promise you. Some 
people believe that chills and fever won't fool you. Don't 
you believe that. Chills and fever always fool you if you 
don't cure them. Botot is a good doctor, but not as 

good a doctor as he thinks he is. It is always his worst 
cases that he cures ; as he tells about them. When people 
die, he says nothing was the matter only they did not take 
his medicines. But he knows how to cure chills and 
fever. I have seen him cure them. He is called into the 
barracks sometimes and it is well for the sick that he is, 
for the doctor there looks as much like a doctor as 
Joachim like a priest. It is the season of the year to 

cure chills and fever." 

" They generally go away in the Winter," said Mrs. 
Talbot. 

"Go away ! Yes ! But, my God ! They come back again 
; if you are there for them to come back to. Sometimes 
you are not there. To believe what Botot says, and to 
believe what you know, are cats of a different color. But 
if he says he can cure chills and fever, you can believe 
that... . You can see him pass here any time, going 

to church. He goes to church every day, he is very pious. 
Mademoiselle Marie married him on account of his piety. 
She also was very pious. You should see him praying in 
church ! When he puts on his ' bon St. Joseph air, bon 

St. Joseph vas '!" 


"He is very rich," Madame Joachim resumed to 

break the silence, "that is in prospect. Mademoiselle 
Amelie it is, who will go into the convent. Oh, no! 

She will not get married . . . She will not meet a doctor 
as pious as she is. No, no, she will go into the convent, 
Botot will lead her there himself. And he will fasten 
the black veil on her, himself, if she wishes. You ask 
him if Madame Sereno is rich, he will shrug his 
shoulders. He will say: 'Who is rich after a war?" 


But listen to me, old Madame Sereno is rich ; she did not 
lose a cent by the war, not even her niggers. Look at 
them, they are with her still. Lose her money ! Tra, la, la, 
the geese in the street know better than that. Other 
people did but she did not. Not that the Yankees did not 
find out she was rich; they found out she was rich, 

just as Botot found out she was rich. Did she go to 
France? No. Did she hide and pretend she had gone? 
No. She sent for Louis, her man of affairs 

Louis,’ she 

said, ' see this paper, the Yankees have sent me to sign 
..1 they will come for it in three days.' Then she 
showed him some money, not paper money, but gold, gold, 
I tell you. ' You know, Louis, I could sign this paper; 

I could take this " host 

". Madame Joachim called it. 

" * Tt is no sin to lie to robbers, but I don't want to 

be bothered. Here, take this paper and I give you the 
money; but, you understand me, eh? If I am bothered, 

I will sign the paper, I will take the host, and I will get 
absolution for it ; but you '—Madame Sereno raised her 
finger, and shook it at Louis—' you will lose your 
place. I will give it to Simon. Simon is not a 

fool.' Simon, he was like the tooth-ache to Louis, and 
that is the way Madame Sereno did, and kept her money 
and property. God knows if it is true ; but that is what 

I heard. I heard too that it was not Louis but an 
American, she sent for. But how did Louis make so 
much money then ? Doctor Botot is a good doctor. His 
father was a good doctor for children. Only he was 

not a doctor but a leecher. They used to send for him 
and his leeches all over the city." And Madame Joachim 
with her fingers imitated how leeches were worked into 
a soft ball of clay. " I have bought leeches from him 
often, ..." etc., etc. She talked on as unremittingly 

as she worked. 


At last, the day, that in the morning lay like an 
unknown coast before the family, drew to a close, and 
evening began to enfold it. But the future that the 

father had planned, that the family was to enter upon at 
once, the very next day, had to be put off. At one time, 
it seemed indeed as if the family would enter it with one 
member missing. Cicely did not respond to her name; 
she was found to be, not asleep, but in a stupor; she 
could not be aroused. Cribiche had to be summoned 
from ringing the Angelus to run for the doctor. 


Ah! Now it was seen that there was but one terror 
in life, only one; and it came from no earthly enemy 
... that there was but one loss that counted in the 
world .. . but one thing God could grant that was 
worth praying for! 


The children would creep on tip-toe to the door and 

peep through at Cicely lying delirious, with half-opened 
eyes. " Is the fever going down, Mama ?" they would 
whisper, and when she would shake her head, they would 
creep softly away, more and more frightened by the look 
on her face. They had seen her lose battles, armies, a 
fortune, a home, but they had never before seen her lose 
a child. 


In her delirium, Cicely babbled about the plantation; 
laughing and laughing over her drolleries. 

" Merciful God ! " thought the mother sitting beside 
her. " What had she there to laugh over ? Sick, sick, 
sick, all the time, hardly a day, never a week without 
fever . .. The doctor has no hope, I could see 

it... She has fought and fought, but her strength 

is exhausted. She has no chance | She is doomed ! Too 
late ! too late! ... Perhaps a month ago! .. ." 

She would slip her hand under the sheet to feel the 
burning body, she would pass cooling cloths over face 
and hands ..." Nothing but skin and bones "... 

How she yearned over the emaciated body ! " Her poor 
little hands, her poor little hands like bird claws." She 
laid her cheek upon them and the tears gushed from her 
eyes—she who had boasted, that she never would or 
could give up hope for a child of hers! 

Her heart rose up in passionate revolt and through her 
mind raced a mob of thoughts as senseless as Cicely's 
deliriimi. 


"T thought, I thought, when the war was over, and 
peace came, when we could get back to our home and 
get a doctor, I thought we would then be safe. . . . 
Would to God we were back on the plantation ! Would 
to God the war was still going on! Would to God I 
were still there, in that lonely, gloomy place all by myself 
; for there I could still hope, I had still something to 
look forward to . . . night after night watching and 
nursing my child. . . longing for daylight just to 

see her clearly again; but never losing courage. . . 
praying that God would work a miracle and send a 
doQtor down the Bayou when I knew no doctor could 


come ; running to the window to listen, sure that I heard 
a skiff and that it was bringing a doctor . . . hearing 
only the rippling of the water under the gunwales that 
sounded sometimes like the whining of a child in 
pain... God did not send a doctor, but he heard 

my prayers. He cured my child. He had to cure her, 

for we had no medicines to give her ! There, her fever 
always went away at last ! 

On the other side of the bed sat her husband; his 

face graver and sterner than ever. 

" He should not have taken us to that fever-stricken 
place!" Her gentle thoughts, changed into furies by her 
grief, knew no bounds in their pitiless course. " He 
should not have kept us there ! He knew it was a swamp 
! 

He knew it was unhealthy! He knew it, he knew it! 
Other men could send their families into healthy refuges. 
Other men could send them to Europe ! 

To Europe! She had forgotten the scorn and contempt 
she once poured upon those patriots who preferred 

for their children the easy comfort of Europe to the 
heroic hardships of war; upon the poor-spirited women 
who could accept the despicable role of flying from 
danger and from their husbands, of abandoning their 
country fighting for its life, armies weltering in their 
blood on the battlefield 

! 

" He said the war would not last ! It would soon 

be over! And we would all be home again. Ah! he 
always imagines that what he thinks is going to happen 
He thought it was our duty to stay and look after the 
negroes! He could think of them; he could not think 

of us ! Duty ! Duty ! Duty is his God ! And it costs us 
the life of our child! . . . She was always delicate 

and frail but the prettiest and brightest of them all! 
fWhen she was born, I felt so happy! I never had 
thought that earth held such happiness as I felt 

then! ... And when he came to me, he made me 

feel so proud ! I would not have changed places with the 
greatest queen on earth ! 

And now the little, bare, uncomfortable room in St. 
Medard changed to the great, luxurious, dimly lighted 
chamber, where in a lace curtained bed, she lay with 
Cicely at her side. She heard again the soft tread of her 
husband over the carpet, . . . was it his tread, or the 
beating of her heart she heard? She lifted her eyelids, 


he was there, he was there bending over her... 

Cicely had ceased her delirious babbling, a gentle calm 
had fallen over the room, the shaded candle in the corner 
made a soothing twilight. The long black hours passed, 
holding the suspensive balance even. The gray dawn 
came, the light of day fell over the bed. " Cicely 

! 

Cicely ! " her father laid his hand on her cooling forehead 
and called her. The good little thing, who had never 
known what it was to be disobedient or hold back when 
she heard her father calling, was seen to strive to answer, 
but she could not. "Cicely! Cicely!" She heard him, 

she was wanted, she could not answer. Her heart 
strained and strained, her thin breast lifted, fell and 
lifted ... at last a faint moan came through her lips 

and her eyes opened, she tried to smile. 

" Doctor Botot ! Doctor Botot," exclaimed Madame 
Joachim. " Did I not tell you that there was no better 
doctor in the city for fevers than Doctor Botot ? 
"Madame Joachim," said the doctor later. " Well, if 

you want a good nurse, you send for Madame Joachim. 
Joachim," he added, "Joachim looks like a pirate, but 

if you ever want good Spanish wine, you send tf" 
Joachim." 

Ah! the future could begin now whenever it chose. 

The land, that the day before lay like an unknown shore 
before them, they were in it now, and what a beautiful 
land it was! 


The mother and all the children followed the doctor, 

as captives a deliverer, surrounding him as he stood on 
the front gallery, their faces aglow with gratitude and 
admiration. To a question the mother answered lightly, 
and pleasantly. " Oh ! where we were living, on the 
plantation, it was so far from any doctor that we had 

to learn to doctor ourselves. It took a day to get to the 
nearest town, and of course a day to return, and then as 
likely as not, when our messenger got there, the doctor 
would be away, a day's journey off somewhere. But 

we had doctor's books and we followed their directions, 
that is so long as we had medicines, but we got entirely 
out of medicine." And here she laughed as at a humorous 
recollection. " When the quinine gave out we had to 

use willow bark tea. It was as bitter as quinine anyway 
and at first it seemed to do Cicely a great deal of good. 
And there was an old Indian woman doctor ; the Indians 
were our nearest neighbors, they lived on a mound in the 
swamp. We sent for her to come every now and then. 


She brought her herbs with her, and sometimes they did 
Cicely a great deal of good too." 


"Why did you not come to the city? " asked the doctor. 
" To the city ! But it was in the hands of the enemy ! 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders. " And you were 

not in the hands of the enemy, eh? on the plantation?" 
"Tt was the swamps all around that gave us chills and 
fever," she replied simply. 

"You had the chills and fever there too?" 

"Oh, yes ! all of us had them, and sometimes," with 

a smile, " we all had them at the same time. My husband 
said, when we went there, that the enemy would never 
find us and they did not until last year ... we were 

so far away, we could not get letters, we could not get 
newspapers ..." 

" But you could get the chills there," the doctor interrupted 
facetiously. 

"Oh, yes !"" with a decided affirmation of the head. 
"And plenty of food?" 

"Oh, no! at least not at the end. Food became very 
scarce then. And after the overflow, we had nothing 
but com bread and some fat meat. All the cattle, you 
know, were drowned." 

"You were overflowed ? 

"Oh, yes! Twice, two years in succession. Once for 
six weeks. When our people cut Grand Levee, you 
know, to prevent the advance of the enemy, or their 
retreat, one or the other, I don't know which. All of 

our section of the country went under water then." 
"Yes, yes." 

"We had food up to that time. But one day, a gunboat 
passed, that is a steamboat with cannon and soldiers 

on it. We believe it must have got into our Bayou accidentally, 
for no one in that part of the country would 

have piloted them"... 

" And after that you had no food? " 

"No, the soldiers threw our meal and meat in the 
Bayou." 

" And Cicely was sick then ? 


" She had just had a hard chill ; it was her day to 

have it." She paused and as the doctor said nothing, 

she continued : " We fished up some of the meat out of 
the Bayou as soon as their backs were turned but after a 
little while we could not eat it. The soaking in the water 
spoiled it. It was not very well cured anyway. We 


cured it ourselves but we did not have salt enough, salt 
was very scarce." ... 

The doctor was a handsome man and if nearly as old 

as his mother-in-law as Madame Joachim said, he did not 
show his age, unless Madame Sereno was in the 
neighborhood of forty-five. His short curling black hair 
and beard, his teeth and eyes were all favorable to his 
appearance; and if his dark complexion showed lines, 
they were still far from being wrinkles. He had a 

genial voice, his linen was fine, his broadcloth well made, 
his watchchain was massive with a great seal ring and a 
number of trinkets dangling from the loose end over his 
waistcoat. 

"Well, keep her quiet," he admonished, " in 

bed"... 

" That," interrupted the mother, hastily, " we will 

never be able to do. Even her father cannot make Cicely 
keep in bed after the fever and chill are over." 

And all the children who were standing around listening, 
shook their heads and murmured their doubts about 
Cicely's staying in bed. " She must stay in bed now," 
ordered the doctor decisively. Turning around, he went 
back to Cicely in bed and repeated to her : " She must 
stay in bed now and when Monsieur le Chill comes again, 
he will find us in bed to receive him, eh, Cicely? and 

we will arrange it so that he will not come so often, 

and then he will not come at all. We know how to get 

rid of an importunate visitor, eh. Cicely ? " He looked 
down upon her with what Madame Joachim called his 
"bon St. Joseph " air and Cicely gave in to it, as his 
wife had done, and his mother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
and his little patients at the convent gave in to it; all 

the nervous irritability of her long, wearying illness, 
disappearing from her thin peaked, wan little face. 

As he walked back to the gallery, his face for a moment 
looked somber. 


" As my husband says," the mother apologized hastily, 
"it is the fortunes of war." 

" There are no fortunes of war, Madame," he retorted 
sharply. " There are no fortunes of war for women 

and children. It is all misfortunes for them, they are 
the sufferers ; and their war goes on after the peace, they 
will be still suffering for it, when the war is forgotten." 
He stopped abruptly but the children did not hear him, 
they had stayed with Cicely. 

"Well, you will give her good food now and plenty of 
it." He told her what to get and where to buy it, the 
meat from this one, the bread from that one, the milk 


"Get your milk from Madame San Antonio, yes, from 
Madame San Antonio, I will tell her about it." 

"We must send them at once to school "—“the mother 
pursued the important thought in her mind—" the boys 
to the public school, we think ..." 

"To the public school ! No, no ! you cannot send them 
to the public school now, the public schools are demoralized. 
The niggers go to our public schools now. 

No, no, you send them to my friend Badeau. Monsieur 
le Colonel Badeau, an old officer in the French army. 
He teaches well and he maintains discipline. His father 
was an officer under the great Napoleon, not the little 
one, and his son believes in the discipline of le petit 
Caporal.' You ask him about 'le petit Caporal' and 

you will hear some good stories. I will see Badeau, 
myself for you. The little girls will go to the convent, 
of course." 

"Oh, no ! We are Protestants, you know." 

"But that makes no difference. Protestants can go 

to a convent as well as Catholics. A convent is the best 
place to educate little girls in and those ladies of the 
Ursulines ..." 

"Oh, I am sure they educate perfectly, but my husband 
thinks ..." 

"Oh, well ! I understand," he now interrupted her, 
"then you must send them to Mademoiselle Mimi, 
Mademoiselle Mimi Pinseau, s-e-a-u; not Pinspn, s-o-n; 
ha, ha, ha. 

"' Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 

Une blonde que I'on connait/ 

he quoted. " Mademoiselle Mimi is the teacher for you. 
She has a school, just there," pointing in the direction 
of the church. " You go to Mademoiselle Mimi, no, no, 
I will go to her myself and tell her to come to you." 

He descended the steps of the gallery and walked down 
the garden path murmuring to himself 


" C'est I'etui d'une perle fine. 
La robe de Mimi Pinson .. ." 








DICK BAKER'S CAT 
by Mark Twain. 
From The Project Gutenberg EBook of Lords of the Housetops, by Various 


One of my comrades there--another of those victims of eighteen years of 
unrequited toil and blighted hopes--was one of the gentlest spirits that 
ever bore its patient cross in a weary exile: grave and simple Dick 
Baker, pocket-miner of Dead-Horse Gulch. He was forty-six, grey as a 
rat, earnest, thoughtful, slenderly educated, slouchily dressed and 
clay-soiled, but his heart was finer metal than any gold his shovel ever 
brought to light--than any, indeed, that ever was mined or minted. 
Whenever he was out of luck and a little downhearted, he would fall to 
mourning over the loss of a wonderful cat he used to own (for where 
women and children are not, men of kindly impulses take up with pets, 
for they must love something). And he always spoke of the strange 
sagacity of that cat with the air of a man who believed in his secret 

heart that there was something human about it--maybe even supernatural. 
I heard him talking about this animal once. He said: 


"Gentlemen, I used to have a cat here, by the name of Tom Quartz, which 
you'd 'a' took an interest in, I reckon--, most anybody would. I had him 
here eight year--and he was the remarkablest cat_I_ ever see. He was a 
large grey one of the Tom specie, an' he had more hard, natchral sense 
than any man in this camp--'n'a power_ of dignity--he wouldn't let the 
Gov'ner of Californy be familiar with him. He never ketched a rat in 

his life--'peared to be above it. He never cared for nothing but mining. 
He knowed more about mining, that cat did, than any man _I_ ever, ever 
see. You couldn't tell him_ noth'n' 'bout placer-diggin's--'n' as for 
pocket-mining, why he was just born for it. He would dig out after me 
an' Jim when we went over the hills prospect'n', and he would trot along 
behind us for as much as five mile, if we went so fur. An' he had the 
best judgment about mining-ground--why you never see anything like it. 
When we went to work, he'd scatter a glance around, 'n' if he didn't 
think much of the indications, he would give a look as much as to say, 
"Well, I'll have to get you to excuse _me_,''n' without another word 

he'd hyste his nose into the air 'n' shove for home. But if the ground 
suited him, he would lay low 'n' keep dark till the first pan was 

washed, 'n' then he would sidle up 'n' take a look, an' if there was 

about six or seven grains of gold _he_ was satisfied--he didn't want no 
better prospect 'n' that--'n' then he would lay down on our coats and 
snore like a steamboat till we'd struck the pocket, an' then get up 'n' 
superintend. He was nearly lightnin' on superintending. 


"Well, by an' by, up comes this yer quartz excitement. Everybody was 
into it--everybody was pick'n''n' blast'n' instead of shovelin' dirt on 
the hillside--everybody was putt'n' down a shaft instead of scrapin' the 
surface. Noth'n' would do Jim, but we_ must tackle the ledges, too, 'n' 


so we did. We commenced putt'n' down a shaft, 'n' Tom Quartz he begin to 
wonder what in the Dickens it was all about. He_ hadn't ever seen any 
mining like that before, 'n' he was all upset, as you may say--he 

couldn't come to a right understanding of it no way--it was too many for 
_him_. He was down on it too, you bet you--he was down on it 
powerful--'n' always appeared to consider it the cussedest foolishness 
out. But that cat, you know, was always agin new-fangled 
arrangements--somehow he never could abide 'em. You_ know how it is 
with old habits. But by an' by Tom Quartz begin to git sort of 
reconciled a little, though he never _could_ altogether understand that 
eternal sinkin' of a shaft an' never pannin' out anything. At last he 

got to comin' down in the shaft, hisself, to try to cipher it out. An' 

when he'd git the blues, 'n' feel kind o' scruffy, 'n' aggravated 'n' 
disgusted--knowin' as he did, that the bills was runnin’ up all the time 
an' we warn't makin’ a cent--he would curl up on a gunny-sack in the 
corner an' go to sleep. Well, one day when the shaft was down about 
eight foot, the rock got so hard that we had to put in a blast--the 

first blast'n' we'd ever done since Tom Quartz was born. An' then we lit 
the fuse 'n' clumb out 'n' got off "bout fifty yards--'n' forgot 'n' 

left Tom Quartz sound asleep on the gunny-sack. In 'bout a minute we 
seen a puff of smoke bust up out of the hole, 'n' then everything let go 
with an awful crash, 'n' about four million ton of rocks 'n' dirt 'n' 

smoke 'n' splinters shot up ‘bout a mile an' a half into the air, an' by 
George, right in the dead centre of it was old Tom Quartz a-goin' end 
over end, an' a-snortin' an' a-sneez'n, an' a-clawin' an’ a-reach'n' for 
things like all possessed. But it warn't no use, you know, it warn't no 
use. An' that was the last we see of him_ for about two minutes 'n' a 
half, an’ then all of a sudden it begin to rain rocks and rubbage an' 
directly he come down ker-whoop about ten foot off fm where we stood. 
Well, I reckon he was p'raps the orneriest-lookin' beast you ever see. 
One ear was sot back on his neck, 'n' his tail was stove up, 'n' his 
eye-winkers was singed off, 'n' he was all blacked up with powder an' 
smoke, an' all sloppy with mud 'n' slush f'm one end to the other. Well, 
sir, it warn't no use to try to apologize--we couldn't say a word. He 

took a sort of a disgusted look at hisself, 'n' then he looked at 

us--an' it was just exactly the same as if he had said--'Gents, maybe 
_you_ think it's smart to take advantage of a cat that ain't had no 
experience of quartz-minin', but I think _different_'--an' then he 
turned on his heel 'n' marched off home without ever saying another 
word. 


"That was jest his style. An' maybe you won't believe it, but after that 
you never see a cat so prejudiced agin quartz-mining as what he was. An' 
by an' by when he _did_ get to goin’ down in the shaft ag'in, you'd 'a' 
been astonished at his sagacity. The minute we'd tetch off a blast 'n' 

the fuse'd begin to sizzle, he'd give a look as much as to say, "Well, 

I'll have to git you to excuse _me_,' an' it was supris'n' the way he'd 

shin out of that hole 'n' go f'r a tree. Sagacity? It ain't no name for 

it. 'Twas _inspiration_!" 


I said, "Well, Mr. Baker, his prejudice against quartz-mining was_ 
remarkable, considering how he came by it. Couldn't you ever cure him of 
it?" 

"Cure him! No! When Tom Quartz was sot once, he was _always_ sot--and 
you might 'a' blowed him up as much as three million times 'n' you'd 

never 'a' broken him of his cussed prejudice ag'in quartz-mining." 








“POSSON JONE’” 


By George W. Cable 


To Jules St.-Ange—elegant little heathen—there yet remained at 
manhood a remembrance of having been to school, and of having been 
taught by a stony-headed Capuchin that the world is round—for example, 
like a cheese. This round world is a cheese to be eaten through, and 

Jules had nibbled quite into his cheeseworld already at twenty-two. 

He realized this as he idled about one Sunday morning where the 
intersection of Royal and Conti streets some seventy years ago formed 

a central corner of New Orleans. Yes, yes, the trouble was he had been 
wasteful and honest. He discussed the matter with that faithful friend 

and confidant, Baptiste, his yellow body-servant. They concluded that, 
papa’s patience and _tante’s_ pin-money having been gnawed away quite 
to the rind, there were left open only these few easily enumerated 
resorts: to go to work—they shuddered; to join Major Innerarity’s 
filibustering expedition; or else—why not?—to try some games of 
confidence. At twenty-two one must begin to be something. Nothing else 
tempted; could that avail? One could but try. It is noble to try; and, 
besides, they were hungry. If one could “make the friendship” of some 
person from the country, for instance, with money, not expert at cards 

or dice, but, as one would say, willing to learn, one might find cause 

to say some “Hail Marys.” 


The sun broke through a clearing sky, and Baptiste pronounced it good 
for luck. There had been a hurricane in the night. The weed-grown 
tile-roofs were still dripping, and from lofty brick and low adobe 

walls a rising steam responded to the summer sunlight. Upstreet, and 
across the Rue du Canal, one could get glimpses of the gardens in 
Faubourg Ste.-Marie standing in silent wretchedness, so many tearful 
Lucretias, tattered victims of the storm. Short remnants of the wind 

now and then came down the narrow street in erratic puffs heavily laden 
with odors of broken boughs and torn flowers, skimmed the little pools 
of rain-water in the deep ruts of the unpaved street, and suddenly went 
away to nothing, like a juggler’s butterflies or a young man’s money. 

It was very picturesque, the Rue Royale. The rich and poor met 
together. The locksmith’s swinging key creaked next door to the bank; 
across the way, crouching, mendicant-like, in the shadow of a great 
importing-house, was the mud laboratory of the mender of broken combs. 


Light balconies overhung the rows of showy shops and stores open for 
trade this Sunday morning, and pretty Latin faces of the higher class 
glanced over their savagely pronged railings upon the passers below. At 
some windows hung lace curtains, flannel duds at some, and at others 
only the scraping and sighing one-hinged shutter groaning toward Paris 
after its neglectful master. 


M. St.-Ange stood looking up and down the street for nearly an hour. 
But few ladies, only the inveterate mass-goers, were out. About the 
entrance of the frequent cafés_ the masculine gentility stood leaning 
on canes, with which now one and now another beckoned to Jules, some 
even adding pantomimic hints of the social cup. 


M. St.-Ange remarked to his servant without turning his head that 
somehow he felt sure he should soon return those _bons_ that the 
mulatto had lent him. 

“What will you do with them?” 

“Me!” said Baptiste, quickly; “I will go and see the bull-fight in the 
Place Congo.” 

“There is to be a bull-fight? But where is M. Cayetano?” 

“Ah, got all his affairs wet in the tornado. Instead of his circus, 

they are to have a bull-fight—not an ordinary bull-fight with sick 
horses, but a buffalo-and-tiger fight. I would not miss i ” 

Two or three persons ran to the opposite corner, and commenced striking 
at something with their canes. Others followed. Can M. St.-Ange and 
servant, who hasten forward—can the Creoles, Cubans, Spaniards, San 
Domingo refugees, and other loungers—can they hope it is a fight? 
They hurry forward. Is a man in a fit? The crowd pours in from the 
side-streets. Have they killed a so-long snake? Bareheaded shopmen 
leave their wives, who stand upon chairs. The crowd huddles and packs. 
Those on the outside make little leaps into the air, trying to be tall. 
“What is the matter?” 

“Have they caught a real live rat?” 

“Who is hurt?” asks some one in English. 

“ Personne_,” replies a shopkeeper; “‘a man’s hat blow’ in the gutter; 
but he has it now. Jules pick’ it. See, that is the man, head and 
shoulders on top the res’.” 

“He in the homespun?” asks a second shopkeeper. “Humph! an 
_Américain_—a West-Floridian; bah!” 

“But wait; ’st! he is speaking; listen!” 

“To who is he speak: oo 

“Sh-sh-sh! to Jules.” 

“Jules who?” 

“Silence, you! To Jules St.-Ange, what howe me a bill since long time. 
Sh-sh-sh!” 

Then the voice was heard. 








Its owner was a man of giant stature, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, as if he was making a constant, good-natured attempt to 


accommodate himself to ordinary doors and ceilings. His bones were 
those of an ox. His face was marked more by weather than age, and his 
narrow brow was bald and smooth. He had instantaneously formed an 
opinion of Jules St.-Ange, and the multitude of words, most of them 
lingual curiosities, with which he was rasping the wide-open ears of 
his listeners, signified, in short, that, as sure as his name was 

Parson Jones, the little Creole was a “plum gentleman.” 


M. St.-Ange bowed and smiled, and was about to call attention, by both 
gesture and speech, to a singular object on top of the still uncovered 
head, when the nervous motion of the Américain_ anticipated him, as, 
throwing up an immense hand, he drew down a large roll of bank-notes. 
The crowd laughed, the West-Floridian joining, and began to disperse. 
“Why, that money belongs to Smyrny Church,” said the giant. 

“You are very dengerous to make your money expose like that, Misty 
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Posson Jone’,” said St.-Ange, counting it with his eyes. 


The countryman gave a start and smile of surprise. 

“How d’dyou know my name was Jones?” he asked; but, without pausing 
for the Creole’s answer, furnished in his reckless way some further 
specimens of West-Floridian English; and the conciseness with 

which he presented full intelligence of his home, family, calling, 
lodging-house, and present and future plans, might have passed for 
consummate art, had it not been the most run-wild nature. “And I’ve 
done been to Mobile, you know, on busi_ness_ for Bethesdy Church. 
It’s the on’ yest time I ever been from home; now you wouldn’t of 
believed that, would you? But I admire to have saw you, that’s so. 
You’ve got to come and eat with me. Me and my boy ain’t been fed 

yit. “What might one call yo’ name? Jools? Come on, Jools. Come on, 
Colossus. That’s my niggah—his name’s Colossus of Rhodes. Is that yo 
yallah boy, Jools? Fetch him along, Colossus. It seems like a special 
provi_dence_.—Jools, do you believe in a special provi_dence_?” 

Jules said he did. 


ed 


The new-made friends moved briskly off, followed by Baptiste and a 
short, square, old negro, very black and grotesque, who had introduced 
himself to the mulatto, with many glittering and cavernous smiles, as 
“d’body-sarvant of d’Rev’n’ Mr. Jones.” 

Both pairs enlivened their walk with conversation. Parson Jones 
descanted upon the doctrine he had mentioned, as illustrated in the 
perplexities of cotton-growing, and concluded that there would always 
be “a special provi_dence_ again’ cotton untell folks quits a-pressin’ 
of it and haulin’ of it on Sundays!” 


“ Je dis_,” said St.-Ange, in response, “I thing you is juz right. I 
believe, me, strong-strong in the improvidence, yes. You know my papa 
he hown a sugah-plantation, you know. Jules, me son,’ he say one 

time to me, ’I goin’ to make one baril sugah to fedge the moze high 
price in New Orleans.’ Well, he take his bez baril sugah—I nevah see 


a so careful man like me papa always to make a so beautiful sugah _ et 
sirop_. Jules, go at Father Pierre an’ ged this lill pitcher fill with 
holy-water, an’ tell him sen’ his tin bucket, and I will make it fill 

with quitte_.’ I ged the holy-water; my papa sprinkle it over the 
baril, an’ make one cross on the ’ead of the baril.” 


“Why, Jools,” said Parson Jones, “that didn’t do no good.” 

“Din do no good! Id broughd the so great value! You can strike me dead 
if thad baril sugah din fedge the more high cost than any other in the 
city. Parce-que_, the man what buy that baril sugah he make a mistake 
of one hundred pound”—falling back—“_Mais_ certainlee!” 


“And you think that was growin’ out of the holy-water?” asked the 
parson. 


“ Mais_, what could make it else? Id could not be the _quitte_, because 
my papa keep the bucket, an’ forget to sen’ the _quitte_ to Father 
Pierre.” 

Parson Jones was disappointed. 

“Well, now, Jools, you know, I don’t think that was right. I reckon you 
must be a plum Catholic.” 

M. St.-Ange shrugged. He would not deny his faith. 
“Tama_Catholique_, mais _”—brightening as he hoped to recommend 
himself anew—‘“not a good one.” 

“Well, you know,” said Jones—‘where’s Colossus? Oh! all right. 
Colossus strayed off a minute in Mobile, and I plum lost him for two 
days. Here’s the place; come in. Colossus and this boy can go to the 
kitchen.—Now, Colossus, what air _ you a-beckonin’ at me faw?” 

He let his servant draw him aside and address him in a whisper. 

“Oh, go ’way!” said the parson with a jerk. “Who’s goin’ to throw me? 
What? Speak louder. Why, Colossus, you shayn’t talk so, saw. ’Pon my 
soul, you’re the mightiest fool I ever taken up with. Jest you go down 
that alley-way with this yalla boy, and don’t show yo’ face untell yo’ 
called!” 


The negro begged; the master wrathily insisted. 

“Colossus, will you do ez I tell you, or shell I hev to strike you, 

saw?” 

“O Mahs Jimmy, I—I’s gwine; but’”—he ventured nearer—“don’t on no 
account drink nothin’, Mahs Jimmy.” 

Such was the negro’s earnestness that he put one foot in the gutter, 

and fell heavily against his master. The parson threw him off angrily. 
“Thar, now! Why, Colossus, you most of been dosted with sumthin’; yo’ 
plum crazy. Humph, come on, Jools, let’s eat! Humph! to tell me that 
when I never taken a drop, exceptin’ for chills, in my life—which he 
knows so as well as me!” 


The two masters began to ascend a stair. 
“Mais _, he is a sassy; I would sell him, me,” said the young Creole. 


“No, I wouldn’t do that,” replied the parson; “though there is people 

in Bethesdy who says he is a rascal. He’s a powerful smart fool. Why, 
that boy’s got money, Jools; more money than religion, I reckon. I’m 
shore he fallen into mighty bad company”—they passed beyond earshot. 
Baptiste and Colossus, instead of going to the tavern kitchen, passed 

to the next door and entered the dark rear corner of a low grocery, 
where, the law notwithstanding, liquor was covertly sold to slaves. 
There, in the quiet company of Baptiste and the grocer, the colloquial 
powers of Colossus, which were simply prodigious, began very soon to 
show themselves. 

“For whilst,” said he, “Mahs Jimmy has eddication, you know—whilst he 
has eddication, I has ’scretion. He has eddication and I has ’scretion, 
an’ so we gits along.” 

He drew a black bottle down the counter, and, laying half his length 
upon the damp board, continued: 

“As ap inciple I discredits de imbimin’ of awjus liquors. De imbimin’ 
of awjus liquors, de wiolution of de Sabbaf, de playin’ of de fiddle, 

and de usin’ of by-words, dey is de fo’ sins of de conscience; an’ if 

any man sin de fo’ sins of de conscience, de debble done sharp his fork 
fo’ dat man.—Ain’t that so, boss?” 

The grocer was sure it was so. 

“Neberdeless, mind you”—here the orator brimmed his glass from the 
bottle and swallowed the contents with a dry eye—‘mind you, a roytious 
man, sech as ministers of de gospel and dere body-sarvants, can take a 
_leetle_ for de weak stomach.” 

But the fascinations of Colossus’s eloquence must not mislead us; this 
is the story of a true Christian; to wit, Parson Jones. 

The parson and his new friend ate. But the coffee M. St.-Ange declared 
he could not touch; it was too wretchedly bad. At the French Market, 
near by, there was some noble coffee. This, however, would have to be 
bought, and Parson Jones had scruples. 

“You see, Jools, every man has his conscience to guide him, which it 
does so in ti 

“Oh, yes!” cried St.-Ange, “conscien’; thad is the bez, Posson Jone’. 
Certainlee! Iam a _Catholique_, you is a_schismatique_; you thing it 
is wrong to dring some coffee—well, then, it is wrong; you thing it 
is wrong to make the sugah to ged the so large price—well, then, it 
_is_ wrong; I thing it is right—well, then, it_is_ right; it is all 

’a bit; _c’est tout_. What a man thing is right, is right_; ’tis all 

>a’ bit. Aman muz nod go again’ his conscien’. My faith! do you thing 
I would go again’ my conscien’? Mais allons_, led us go and ged some 
coffee.” 

“Jools.” 

“Wat?” 

“Jools, it ain’t the drinkin’ of coffee, but the buyin’ of it on a 

Sabbath. You must really excuse me, Jools, it’s again’ conscience, you 
know.” 

“Ah!” said St.-Ange, “ c’est_ very true. For you it would be a sin, 
_mais_ for me it is only ’a’bit. Rilligion is a very strange; I know a 





man one time, he thing it was wrong to go to cock-fight Sunday evening. 
I thing it is all ’a’bit. Mais_, come, Posson Jone’; I have got one 
friend, Miguel; led us go at his house and ged some coffee. Come; 
Miguel have no familie; only him and Joe—always like to see friend; 
_allons_, led us come yonder.” 

“Why, Jools, my dear friend, you know,” said the shame-faced parson, “I 
never visit on Sundays.” 

“Never w’at?” asked the astounded Creole. 

“No,” said Jones, smiling awkwardly. 

“Never visite?” 

“Exceptin’ sometimes amongst church-members,” said Parson Jones. 

“ Mais_,” said the seductive St.-Ange, “Miguel and Joe is 
church-member’—certainlee! They love to talk about rilligion. Come at 
Miguel and talk about some rilligion. I am nearly expire for me coffee.” 
Parson Jones took his hat from beneath his chair and rose up. 

“Jools,” said the weak giant, “I ought to be in church right now.” 

“ Mais_, the church is right yonder at Miguel’, yes. Ah!” continued 
St.-Ange, as they descended the stairs, “I thing every man muz have the 
rilligion he like’ the bez—me, I like the Catholique_ rilligion the 
bez—for me it _is_ the bez. Every man will sure go to heaven if he 

like his rilligion the bez.” 

“Jools,” said the West-Floridian, laying his great hand tenderly upon 
the Creole’s shoulder, as they stepped out upon the banquette_, “do 
you think you have any shore hopes of heaven?” 

“Yass!” replied St.-Ange; “I am sure-sure. I thing everybody will go 

to heaven. I thing you will go, _et_ I thing Miguel will go, _et_ 
Joe—everybody, I thing— mais _, hof course, not if they not have been 
christen’. Even I thing some niggers will go.” 

“Jools,” said the parson, stopping in his walk—“Jools, I_don’t_ want 
to lose my niggah.” 

“You will not loose him. With Baptiste he cannot_ ged loose.” 

But Colossus’s master was not reassured. 

“Now,” said he, still tarrying, “this is jest the way; had I of gone to 
church = 

“Posson Jone’,” said Jules. 

“What?” 

“T tell you. We goin’ to church!” 

“Will you?” asked Jones, joyously. 

“ Allons_, come along,” said Jules, taking his elbow. 

They walked down the Rue Chartres, passed several corners, and by and 
by turned into a cross street. The parson stopped an instant as they 

were turning and looked back up the street. 

“W’at you lookin’?” asked his companion. 

“T thought I saw Colossus,” answered the parson, with an anxious face; 
“T reckon ’twa’n’t him, though.” And they went on. 

The street they now entered was a very quiet one. The eye of any chance 
passer would have been at once drawn to a broad, heavy, white brick 
edifice on the lower side of the way, with a flag-pole standing out 

like a bowsprit from one of its great windows, and a pair of lamps 





hanging before a large closed entrance. It was a theatre, honey-combed 
with gambling-dens. At this morning hour all was still, and the only 
sign of life was a knot of little barefoot girls gathered within its 

narrow shade, and each carrying an infant relative. Into this place the 
parson and M. St.-Ange entered, the little nurses jumping up from the 
sills to let them pass in. 

A half-hour may have passed. At the end of that time the whole juvenile 
company were laying alternate eyes and ears to the chinks, to gather 
what they could of an interesting quarrel going on within. 

“T did not, saw! I given you no cause of offence, saw! It’s not 

so, saw! Mister Jools simply mistaken the house, thinkin’ it was a 
Sabbath-school! No such thing, saw; I _ain’t_ bound to bet! Yes, I kin 
git out. Yes, without bettin’! I hev a right to my _o_pinion; I reckon 
I’m _a white man_, saw! No, saw! I on’y said I didn’t think you could 
get the game on them cards. ’Sno such thing, saw! Ido _not_ know how 
to play! I wouldn’t hev a rascal’s money ef I should win it! Shoot, ef 
you dare! You can kill me, but you cayn’t scare me! No, I shayn’t bet! 
I’ll die first! Yes, saw; Mr. Jools can bet for me if he admires to; I 

ain’t his mostah.” 

Here the speaker seemed to direct his words to St.-Ange. 

“Saw, I don’t understand you, saw. I never said I’d loan you money to 
bet for me. I didn’t suspicion this from you, saw. No, I won’t take any 
more lemonade; it’s the most notorious stuff I ever drank, saw!” 

M. St.-Ange’s replies were in falsetto and not without effect; for 
presently the parson’s indignation and anger began to melt. “Don’t ask 
me, Jools, I can’t help you. It’s no use; it’s a matter of conscience 

with me, Jools.” 

“Mais oui! *tis a matt’ of conscien’ wid me, the same.” 

“But, Jools, the money’s none o’ mine, nohow; it belongs to Smyrny, you 
know.” 

“If I could make jus’ _one_ bet,” said the persuasive St.-Ange, “I 
would leave this place, fas’-fas’, yes. If I had thing— mais_I did 

not soupspicion this from you, Posson Jone’——” 

“Don’t, Jools, don’t!” 

“No! Posson Jone’.” 

“You’re bound to win?” said the parson, wavering. 

“Mais certainement!_ But it is not to win that I want; ’tis me 
conscien’—me honor!” 

“Well, Jools, I hope I’m not a-doin’ no wrong. Ill loan you some 

of this money if you say you’ ll come right out ’thout takin’ your 
winnin’s.” 

All was still. The peeping children could see the parson as he 

lifted his hand to his breast-pocket. There it paused a moment in 
bewilderment, then plunged to the bottom. It came back empty, and fell 
lifelessly at his side. His head dropped upon his breast, his eyes 

were for a moment closed, his broad palms were lifted and pressed 
against his forehead, a tremor seized him, and he fell all in a lump 

to the floor. The children ran off with their infant-loads, leaving 

Jules St.-Ange swearing by all his deceased relatives, first to Miguel 


and Joe, and then to the lifted parson, that he did not know what had 
become of the money “except if” the black man had got it. 

* OK OK ok 

In the rear of ancient New Orleans, beyond the sites of the old 

rampart, a trio of Spanish forts, where the town has since sprung 

up and grown old, green with all the luxuriance of the wild Creole 
summer, lay the Congo Plains. Here stretched the canvas of the 

historic Cayetano, who Sunday after Sunday sowed the sawdust for his 
circus-ring. 

But to-day the great showman had fallen short of his printed promise. 
The hurricane had come by night, and with one fell swash had made an 
irretrievable sop of everything. The circus trailed away its bedraggled 
magnificence, and the ring was cleared for the bull. 

Then the sun seemed to come out and work for the people. “See,” said 
the Spaniards, looking up at the glorious sky with its great, white 

fleets drawn off upon the horizon—“see—heaven smiles upon the 
bull-fight!”’ 

In the high upper seats of the rude amphitheatre sat the gaily-decked 
wives and daughters of the Gascons, from the _métaries_ along the 
Ridge, and the chattering Spanish women of the Market, their shining 
hair unbonneted to the sun. Next below were their husbands and lovers 
in Sunday blouses, milkmen, butchers, bakers, black-bearded fishermen, 
Sicilian fruiterers, swarthy Portuguese sailors, in little woollen 

caps, and strangers of the graver sort; mariners of England, Germany, 
and Holland. The lowest seats were full of trappers, smugglers, 
Canadian _voyageurs_, drinking and singing; Américains_, too—more’s 
the shame—from the upper rivers—who will not keep their seats—who 
ply the bottle, and who will get home by and by and tell how wicked 
Sodom is; broad-brimmed, silver-braided Mexicans, too, with their 
copper cheeks and bat’s eyes, and their tinkling spurred heels. Yonder, 
in that quieter section, are the quadroon women in their black lace 
shawls—and there is Baptiste; and below them are the turbaned black 
women, and there is—but he vanishes—Colossus. 

The afternoon is advancing, yet the sport, though loudly demanded, 
does not begin. The Américains_ grow derisive and find pastime in 
gibes and raillery. They mock the various Latins with their national 
inflections, and answer their scowls with laughter. Some of the more 
aggressive shout pretty French greetings to the women of Gascony, and 
one bargeman, amid peals of applause, stands on a seat and hurls a 

kiss to the quad-rooms. The mariners of England, Germany, and Holland, 
as spectators, like the fun, while the Spaniards look black and cast 
defiant imprecations upon their persecutors. Some Gascons, with timely 
caution, pick their women out and depart, running a terrible fire of 
gallantries. 

In hope of truce, a new call is raised for the bull: “The bull, the 
bull!—hush!” 

In a tier near the ground a man is standing and calling—standing head 
and shoulders above the rest—calling in the Américaine_ tongue. 
Another man, big and red, named Joe, and a handsome little Creole 


in elegant dress and full of laughter, wish to stop him, but the 
flat-boatmen, ha-ha-ing and cheering, will not suffer it. Ah, through 
some shameful knavery of the men, into whose hands he has fallen, he is 
drunk! Even the women can see that; and now he throws his arms wildly 
and raises his voice until the whole great circle hears it. He is 

preaching! 

Ah! kind Lord, for a special providence now! The men of his own 
nation—men from the land of the open English Bible and temperance cup 
and song are cheering him on to mad disgrace. And now another call for 
the appointed sport is drowned by the flat-boatmen singing the ancient 
tune of Mear. You can hear the words— 

“Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul” 

—from ribald lips and throats turned brazen with laughter, from 

singers who toss their hats aloft and roll in their seats; the chorus 

swells to the accompaniment of a thousand brogans— 

“He used to wear an old gray coat 

All buttoned down before.” 

A ribboned man in the arena is trying to be heard, and the Latins 

raise one mighty cry for silence. The big red man gets a hand over the 
parson’s mouth, and the ribboned man seizes his moment. 

“They have been endeavoring for hours,” he says, “to draw the terrible 
animals from their dens, but such is their strength and fierceness, 
that——” 

His voice is drowned. Enough has been heard to warrant the inference 
that the beasts cannot be whipped out of the storm-drenched cages to 
which menagerie-life and long starvation have attached them, and from 
the roar of indignation the man of ribbons flies. The noise increases. 
Men are standing up by hundreds, and women are imploring to be let out 
of the turmoil. All at once, like the bursting of a dam, the whole mass 
pours down into the ring. They sweep across the arena and over the 
showman’s barriers. Miguel gets a frightful trampling. Who cares for 
gates or doors? They tear the beasts’ houses bar from bar, and, laying 
hold of the gaunt buffalo, drag him forth by feet, ears, and tail; 

and in the midst of the mélée_, still head and shoulders above all, 
wilder, with the cup of the wicked, than any beast, is the man of God 
from the Florida parishes! 

In his arms he bore—and all the people shouted at once when they saw 
it—the tiger. He had lifted it high up with its back to his breast, 

his arms clasped under its shoulders; the wretched brute had curled up 
caterpillar-wise, with its long tail against its belly, and through 

its filed teeth grinned a fixed and impotent wrath. And Parson Jones 

was shouting: 

“The tiger and the buffler _shell_ lay down together! You dah to say 
they shayn’t and I'll comb you with this varmint from head to foot! The 
tiger and the buffler_shell_ lay down together. They _shell_! Now, 

you, Joe! Behold! I am here to see it done. The lion and the buffler 
_shell_ lay down together!” 

Mouthing these words again and again, the parson forced his way through 
the surge in the wake of the buffalo. This creature the Latins had 


secured by a lariat over his head, and were dragging across the old 
rampart and into a street of the city. 

The northern races were trying to prevent, and there was pommelling 
and knocking down, cursing and knife-drawing, until Jules St.-Ange was 
quite carried away with the fun, laughed, clapped his hands, and swore 
with delight, and ever kept close to the gallant parson. 

Joe, contrariwise, counted all this child’s-play an interruption. He 

had come to find Colossus and the money. In an unlucky moment he made 
bold to lay hold of the parson, but a piece of the broken barriers in 

the hands of a flat-boatman felled him to the sod, the terrible crowd 
swept over him, the lariat was cut, and the giant parson hurled the 

tiger upon the buffalo’s back. In another instant both brutes were dead 

at the hands of the mob; Jones was lifted from his feet, and prating 

of Scripture and the millennium, of Paul at Ephesus and Daniel in the 
“buffler’s” den, was borne aloft upon the shoulders of the huzzaing 
_Américains_. Half an hour later he was sleeping heavily on the floor 
of a cell in the calaboza_. 

When Parson Jones awoke, a bell was somewhere tolling for midnight. 
Somebody was at the door of his cell with a key. The lock grated, 

the door swung, the turnkey looked in and stepped back, and a ray of 
moonlight fell upon M. Jules St.-Ange. The prisoner sat upon the empty 
shackles and ring-bolt in the centre of the floor. 

“Misty Posson Jone’,” said the visitor, softly. 

“O Jools!” 

“ Mais_, w’at de matter, Posson Jone’?” 

“My sins, Jools, my sins!” 

“Ah! Posson Jone’, is that something to cry, because a man get 
sometime a litt’ bit intoxicate? Mais_, if aman keep _all the time_ 
intoxicate, I think that is again’ the conscien’.” 

“Jools, Jools, your eyes is darkened—oh! Jools, where’s my pore old 
niggah?” 

“Posson Jone’, never min’; he is wid Baptiste.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’ know w’ere—_mais_he is wid Baptiste. Baptiste is a beautiful 
to take care of somebody.” 

“Is he as good as you, Jools?” asked Parson Jones, sincerely. 

Jules was slightly staggered. 

“You know, Posson Jone’, you know, a nigger cannot be good as a w’ ite 
man— mais_ Baptiste is a good nigger.” 

The parson moaned and dropped his chin into his hands. 

“T was to of left for home to-morrow, sun-up, on the Isabella schooner. 
Pore Smyrny!” He deeply sighed. 

“Posson Jone’,” said Jules, leaning against the wall and smiling, “I 
swear you is the moz funny man I ever see. If I was you I would say, 
me, Ah! ’ow I am lucky! the money I los’, it was not mine, anyhow!’ My 
faith! shall a man make hisse’f to be the more sorry because the money 
he los’ is not his? Me, I would say, ’it is a specious providence.’ 

“Ah! Misty Posson Jone’,” he continued, “you make a so droll sermon ad 
the bull-ring. Ha! ha! I swear I think you can make money to preach 


thad sermon many time ad the theatre St. Philippe. Hah! you is the moz 
brave dat I never see, _mais_ ad the same time the moz rilligious man. 
Where I’m goin’ to fin’ one priest to make like dat? Mais_, why you 
can’t cheer up an’ be ’a’ppy? Me, if I should be miserabl’ like that I 
would kill meself.” 

The countryman only shook his head. 

“ Bien_, Posson Jone’, I have the so good news for you.” 

The prisoner looked up with eager inquiry. 

“Las’ evening when they lock’ you, I come right off at M. De Blanc’s 
house to get you let out of de calaboose; M. De Blanc he is the judge. 
So soon I was entering—’Ah! Jules, me boy, juz the man to make 
complete the game!’ Posson Jone’, it was a specious providence! I win 
in t’ree hours more dan six hundred dollah! Look.” He produced a mass 
of bank-notes, bons_, and due-bills. 

“And you got the pass?” asked the parson, regarding the money with a 
sadness incomprehensible to Jules. 

“Tt is here; it take the effect so soon the daylight.” 

“Jools, my friend, your kindness is in vain.” 

The Creole’s face became a perfect blank. 

“Because,” said the parson, “for two reasons: firstly, I have broken 

the laws, and ought to stand the penalty; and secondly—you must really 
excuse me, Jools, you know, but the pass has been got onfairly, I’m 
afeerd. You told the judge I was innocent; and in neither case it don’t 
become a Christian (which I hope I can still say I am one) to ’do evil 
that good may come.’ I muss stay.” 

M. St.-Ange stood up aghast, and for a moment speechless, at this 
exhibition of moral heroism; but an artifice was presently hit upon. 

“ Mais_, Posson Jone’!”—in his old _ falsetto —‘‘de order—you cannot 
read it, it is in French—compel you to go hout, sir!” 

“Ts that so?” cried the parson, bounding up with radiant face—“is that 
so, Jools?” 

The young man nodded, smiling; but, though he smiled, the fountain of 
his tenderness was opened. He made the sign of the cross as the parson 
knelt in prayer, and even whispered “Hail Mary,” etc., quite through, 
twice over. 

kk KOK 

Morning broke in summer glory upon a cluster of villas behind the city, 
nestled under live-oaks and magnolias on the banks of a deep bayou, and 
known as Suburb St. Jean. 

With the first beam came the West-Floridian and the Creole out upon 
the bank below the village. Upon the parson’s arm hung a pair of 
antique saddle-bags. Baptiste limped wearily behind; both his eyes were 
encircled with broad, blue rings, and one cheek-bone bore the official 
impress of every knuckle of Colossus’s left hand. The “beautiful to 

take care of somebody” had lost his charge. At mention of the negro he 
became wild, and, half in English, half in the “gumbo” dialect, said 
murderous things. Intimidated by Jules to calmness, he became able to 
speak confidently on one point; he could, would, and did swear that 
Colossus had gone home to the Florida parishes; he was almost certain; 


in fact, he thought so. 

There was a clicking of pulleys as the three appeared upon the bayou’s 
margin, and Baptiste pointed out, in the deep shadow of a great oak, 
the Isabella, moored among the bulrushes, and just spreading her sails 
for departure. Moving down to where she lay, the parson and his friend 
paused on the bank, loath to say farewell. 

“O Jools!” said the parson, “supposin’ Colossus ain’t gone home! O 
Jools, if you'll look him out for me, Ill never forget you—I’Il never 
forget you, nohow, Jools. No, Jools, I never will believe he taken 

that money. Yes, I know all niggahs will steal”—he set foot upon the 
gang-plank—“but Colossus wouldn’t steal from me. Good-bye.” 
“Misty Posson Jone’,” said St.-Ange, putting his hand on the parson’s 
arm with genuine affection, “hol’ on. You see dis money—w’ at I win 
las’ night? Well, I win’ it by a specious providence, ain’t it?” 

“There’s no tellin’,” said the humbled Jones. “Providence 

““Moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform.’” 

“Ah!” cried the Creole, “_c’est_ very true. I ged this money in the 
mysterieuze way. Mais _, if I keep dis money, you know where it goin’ 
be to-night?” 

“T really can’t say,” replied the parson. 

“Goin’ to de dev’,” said the sweetly-smiling young man. 

The schooner-captain, leaning against the shrouds, and even Baptiste, 
laughed outright. 

“O Jools, you mustn’t!” 

“Well, den, w’at I shall do wid _it_?” 

“Any thing!” answered the parson; “better donate it away to some poor 
man: - 

“Ah! Misty Posson Jone’, dat is w’at I want. You los’ five hondred 
dollar’ —’twas me fault.” 

“No, it wa’n’t, Jools.” 

“ Mais_, it was!” 

“No!” 

“It was_ me fault! I_swear_ it was me fault! Mais _, here is five 
hondred dollar’; I wish you shall take it. Here! I don’t got no use 

for money.—Oh, my faith! Posson Jone’, you must not begin to cry some 
more.” 

Parson Jones was choked with tears. When he found voice he said: 

“O Jools, Jools, Jools! my pore, noble, dear, misguidened friend! ef 
you hed of hed a Christian raisin’! May the Lord show you your errors 
better’n I kin, and bless you for your good intentions—oh, no! I 
cayn’t touch that money with a ten-foot pole; it wa’n’t rightly got; 

you must really excuse me, my dear friend, but I cayn’t touch it.” 
St.-Ange was petrified. 

“Good-bye, dear Jools,” continued the parson. “I’m in the Lord’s 
haynds, and he’s very merciful, which I hope and trust you’ll 

find it out. Good-bye!”—the schooner swang slowly off before the 
breeze—“good-bye!”’ 

St.-Ange roused himself. 





“Posson Jone’! make me hany’ow dis_ promise: you never, never, never_ 
will come back to New Orleans.” 

“Ah, Jools, the Lord willin’, I'll never leave home again!” 

“All right!” cried the Creole; “I thing he’s willin’. Adieu, Posson 

Jone’. My faith’! you are the so fighting an’ moz rilligious man as I 
never saw! Adieu! Adieu!” 

Baptiste uttered a cry and presently ran by his master toward the 
schooner, his hands full of clods. 

St.-Ange looked just in time to see the sable form of Colossus of 
Rhodes emerge from the vessel’s hold, and the pastor of Smyrna and 
Bethesda seize him in his embrace. 

“O Colossus! you outlandish old nigger! Thank the Lord! Thank the Lord!” 
The little Creole almost wept. He ran down the tow-path, laughing and 
swearing, and making confused allusion to the entire personnel_ and 
furniture of the lower regions. 

By odd fortune, at the moment that St.-Ange further demonstrated his 
delight by tripping his mulatto into a bog, the schooner came brushing 
along the reedy bank with a graceful curve, the sails napped, and the 
crew fell to poling her slowly along. 

Parson Jones was on the deck, kneeling once more in prayer. His hat had 
fallen before him; behind him knelt his slave. In thundering tones he 
was confessing himself “a plum fool,” from whom “the conceit had been 
jolted out,” and who had been made to see that even his “nigger had the 
longest head of the two.” 

Colossus clasped his hands and groaned. 

The parson prayed for a contrite heart. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Colossus. 

The master acknowledged countless mercies. 

“Dat’s so!” cried the slave. 

The master prayed that they might still be “piled on.” 

“Glory!” cried the black man, clapping his hands; “pile on!” 

“An’ now,” continued the parson, “bring this pore, backslidin’ jackace 
of a parson and this pore ole fool nigger back to thar home in peace!” 
“Pray fo’ de money!” called Colossus. 

But the parson prayed for Jules. 

“Pray fo’ de_money_!” repeated the negro. 

“And oh, give thy servant back that there lost money!” 

Colossus rose stealthily, and tiptoed by his still shouting master. 
St.-Ange, the captain, the crew, gazed in silent wonder at the 

strategist. Pausing but an instant over the master’s hat to grin an 
acknowledgment of his beholders’ speechless interest, he softly placed 
in it the faithfully mourned and honestly prayed-for Smyrna fund; then, 
saluted by the gesticulative, silent applause of St.-Ange and the 
schooner-men, he resumed his first attitude behind his roaring master. 
“Amen!” cried Colossus, meaning to bring him to a close. 

“Onworthy though I be——’” cried Jones. 

“ Amen!_” reiterated the negro. 

“A-a-amen!” said Parson Jones. 

He rose to his feet, and, stooping to take up his hat, beheld the 


well-known roll. As one stunned, he gazed for a moment upon his slave, 
who still knelt with clasped hands and rolling eyeballs; but when he 
became aware of the laughter and cheers that greeted him from both 
deck and shore, he lifted eyes and hands to heaven, and cried like the 
veriest babe. And when he looked at the roll again, and hugged and 
kissed it, St.-Ange tried to raise a second shout, but choked, and the 
crew fell to their poles. 

And now up runs Baptiste, covered with slime, and prepares to cast his 
projectiles. The first one fell wide of the mark; the schooner swung 
round into a long reach of water, where the breeze was in her favor; 
another shout of laughter drowned the maledictions of the muddy man; 
the sails filled; Colossus of Rhodes, smiling and bowing as hero of 

the moment, ducked as the main boom swept round, and the schooner, 
leaning slightly to the pleasant influence, rustled a moment over the 
bulrushes, and then sped far away down the rippling bayou. 

M. Jules St.-Ange stood long, gazing at the receding vessel as it now 
disappeared, now reappeared beyond the tops of the high undergrowth; 
but, when an arm of the forest hid it finally from sight, he turned 
townward, followed by that fagged-out spaniel, his servant, saying, as 
he turned, “Baptiste.” 

“ Miché?_” 

“You know w’at I goin’ do wid dis money?” 

“ Non, m’sieur. ” 

“Well, you can strike me dead if I don’t goin’ to pay hall my debts! 
_Allons!_” 

He began a merry little song to the effect that his sweetheart was a 
wine-bottle, and master and man, leaving care behind, returned to the 
picturesque Rue Royale. The ways of Providence are indeed strange. In 
all Parson Jones’s after-life, amid the many painful reminiscences of 
his visit to the City of the Plain, the sweet knowledge was withheld 
from him that by the light of the Christian virtue that shone from him 
even in his great fall, Jules St.-Ange arose, and went to his father an 
honest man. 
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THE OBLONG BOX 
by Edgar Allan Poe 


Some years ago, I engaged passage from Charleston, S. C, to the 
city of New York, in the fine packet-ship "Independence," Captain 
Hardy. We were to sail on the fifteenth of the month (June), 
weather permitting; and on the fourteenth, I went on board to 
arrange some matters in my stateroom. 


I found that we were to have a great many passengers, including a 
more than usual number of ladies. On the list were several of my 
acquaintances, and among other names, I was rejoiced to see that of 
Mr. Cornelius Wyatt, a young artist, for whom I entertained 

feelings of warm friendship. He had been with me a fellow-student 
at C---- University, where we were very much together. He had the 
ordinary temperament of genius, and was a compound of misanthropy, 
sensibility, and enthusiasm. To these qualities he united the 
warmest and truest heart which ever beat in a human bosom. 

I observed that his name was carded upon THREE state-rooms; and, 
upon again referring to the list of passengers, I found that he had 
engaged passage for himself, wife, and two sisters--his own. The 
state-rooms were sufficiently roomy, and each had two berths, one 
above the other. These berths, to be sure, were so exceedingly 
narrow as to be insufficient for more than one person; still, I 

could not comprehend why there were THREE staterooms for these four 
persons. I was, just at that epoch, in one of those moody frames 

of mind which make a man abnormally inquisitive about trifles: and 
I confess, with shame, that I busied myself in a variety of illbred 
and preposterous conjectures about this matter of the 
supernumerary stateroom. It was no business of mine, to be sure, 
but with none the less pertinacity did I occupy myself in attempts 

to resolve the enigma. At last I reached a conclusion which 

wrought in me great wonder why I had not arrived at it before. "It 

is a servant of course," I said; "what a fool I am, not sooner to 

have thought of so obvious a solution!" And then I again repaired 
to the list--but here I saw distinctly that NO servant was to come 
with the party, although, in fact, it had been the original design 

to bring one--for the words "and servant" had been first written 

and then over-scored. "Oh, extra baggage, to be sure," I now said 

to myself--"something he wishes not to be put in the hold-- 
something to be kept under his own eye--ah, I have it--a painting 

or so--and this is what he has been bargaining about with Nicolino, 
the Italian Jew." This idea satisfied me, and I dismissed my 
curiosity for the nonce. 


Wyatt's two sisters I knew very well, and most amiable and clever 
girls they were. His wife he had newly married, and I had never 
yet seen her. He had often talked about her in my presence, 
however, and in his usual style of enthusiasm. He described her as 
of surpassing beauty, wit, and accomplishment. I was, therefore, 
quite anxious to make her acquaintance. 


On the day in which I visited the ship (the fourteenth), Wyatt and 
party were also to visit it--so the captain informed me--and I 
waited on board an hour longer than I had designed, in hope of 
being presented to the bride, but then an apology came. "Mrs. W. 
was a little indisposed, and would decline coming on board until 
to-morrow, at the hour of sailing." 


The morrow having arrived, I was going from my hotel to the wharf, 
when Captain Hardy met me and said that, "owing to circumstances" 
(a stupid but convenient phrase), "he rather thought the 
‘Independence' would not sail for a day or two, and that when all 
was ready, he would send up and let me know." This I thought 
strange, for there was a stiff southerly breeze; but as "the 
circumstances" were not forthcoming, although I pumped for them 
with much perseverance, I had nothing to do but to return home and 
digest my impatience at leisure. 


I did not receive the expected message from the captain for nearly 
a week. It came at length, however, and I immediately went on 
board. The ship was crowded with passengers, and every thing was 
in the bustle attendant upon making sail. Wyatt's party arrived in 
about ten minutes after myself. There were the two sisters, the 
bride, and the artist--the latter in one of his customary fits of 
moody misanthropy. I was too well used to these, however, to pay 
them any special attention. He did not even introduce me to his 
wife;--this courtesy devolving, per force, upon his sister Marian-- 
a very sweet and intelligent girl, who, in a few hurried words, 
made us acquainted. 


Mrs. Wyatt had been closely veiled; and when she raised her veil, 

in acknowledging my bow, I confess that I was very profoundly 
astonished. I should have been much more so, however, had not long 
experience advised me not to trust, with too implicit a reliance, 

the enthusiastic descriptions of my friend, the artist, when 

indulging in comments upon the loveliness of woman. When beauty 
was the theme, I well knew with what facility he soared into the 
regions of the purely ideal. 


The truth is, I could not help regarding Mrs. Wyatt as a decidedly 
plain-looking woman. If not positively ugly, she was not, I think, 
very far from it. She was dressed, however, in exquisite taste-- 

and then I had no doubt that she had captivated my friend's heart 

by the more enduring graces of the intellect and soul. She said 

very few words, and passed at once into her state-room with Mr. W. 
My old inquisitiveness now returned. There was NO servant--THAT 
was a Settled point. I looked, therefore, for the extra baggage. 

After some delay, a cart arrived at the wharf, with an oblong pine 
box, which was every thing that seemed to be expected. Immediately 
upon its arrival we made sail, and in a short time were safely over 
the bar and standing out to sea. 


The box in question was, as I say, oblong. It was about six feet 

in length by two and a half in breadth; I observed it attentively, 

and like to be precise. Now this shape was PECULIAR; and no sooner 
had I seen it, than I took credit to myself for the accuracy of my 


guessing. I had reached the conclusion, it will be remembered, 

that the extra baggage of my friend, the artist, would prove to be 
pictures, or at least a picture; for I knew he had been for several 
weeks in conference with Nicolino:--and now here was a box, which, 
from its shape, COULD possibly contain nothing in the world but a 
copy of Leonardo's "Last Supper;" and a copy of this very "Last 
Supper," done by Rubini the younger, at Florence, I had known, for 
some time, to be in the possession of Nicolino. This point, 

therefore, I considered as sufficiently settled. I chuckled 

excessively when I thought of my acumen. It was the first time I 

had ever known Wyatt to keep from me any of his artistical secrets; 
but here he evidently intended to steal a march upon me, and 
smuggle a fine picture to New York, under my very nose; expecting 
me to know nothing of the matter. I resolved to quiz him WELL, now 
and hereafter. 


One thing, however, annoyed me not a little. The box did NOT go 
into the extra stateroom. It was deposited in Wyatt's own; and 
there, too, it remained, occupying very nearly the whole of the 
floor--no doubt to the exceeding discomfort of the artist and his 
wife;--this the more especially as the tar or paint with which it 
was lettered in sprawling capitals, emitted a strong, disagreeable, 
and, to my fancy, a peculiarly disgusting odor. On the lid were 
painted the words--"Mrs. Adelaide Curtis, Albany, New York. Charge 
of Cornelius Wyatt, Esq. This side up. To be handled with care." 
Now, I was aware that Mrs. Adelaide Curtis, of Albany, was the 
artist's wife's mother,--but then I looked upon the whole address 
as a mystification, intended especially for myself. I made up my 
mind, of course, that the box and contents would never get farther 
north than the studio of my misanthropic friend, in Chambers 
Street, New York. 


For the first three or four days we had fine weather, although the 
wind was dead ahead; having chopped round to the northward, 
immediately upon our losing sight of the coast. The passengers 
were, consequently, in high spirits and disposed to be social. I 
MUST except, however, Wyatt and his sisters, who behaved stiffly, 
and, I could not help thinking, uncourteously to the rest of the 
party. Wyatt's conduct I did not so much regard. He was gloomy, 
even beyond his usual habit--in fact he was MOROSE--but in him I 
was prepared for eccentricity. For the sisters, however, I could 
make no excuse. They secluded themselves in their staterooms 
during the greater part of the passage, and absolutely refused, 
although I repeatedly urged them, to hold communication with any 
person on board. 


Mrs. Wyatt herself was far more agreeable. That is to say, she was 
CHATTY; and to be chatty is no slight recommendation at sea. She 
became EXCESSIVELY intimate with most of the ladies; and, to my 


profound astonishment, evinced no equivocal disposition to coquet 
with the men. She amused us all very much. I say "amused"--and 
scarcely know how to explain myself. The truth is, I soon found 
that Mrs. W. was far oftener laughed AT than WITH. The gentlemen 
sald little about her; but the ladies, in a little while, 

pronounced her "a good-hearted thing, rather indifferent looking, 
totally uneducated, and decidedly vulgar." The great wonder was, 
how Wyatt had been entrapped into such a match. Wealth was the 
general solution--but this I knew to be no solution at all; for 

Wyatt had told me that she neither brought him a dollar nor had any 
expectations from any source whatever. "He had married," he said, 
"for love, and for love only; and his bride was far more than 
worthy of his love." When I thought of these expressions, on the 
part of my friend, I confess that I felt indescribably puzzled. 

Could it be possible that he was taking leave of his senses? What 
else could I think? HE, so refined, so intellectual, so 

fastidious, with so exquisite a perception of the faulty, and so 

keen an appreciation of the beautiful! To be sure, the lady seemed 
especially fond of HIM--particularly so in his absence--when she 
made herself ridiculous by frequent quotations of what had been 
said by her "beloved husband, Mr. Wyatt." The word "husband" 
seemed forever--to use one of her own delicate expressions--forever 
"on the tip of her tongue." In the meantime, it was observed by 

all on board, that he avoided HER in the most pointed manner, and, 
for the most part, shut himself up alone in his state-room, where, 

in fact, he might have been said to live altogether, leaving his 

wife at full liberty to amuse herself as she thought best, in the 
public society of the main cabin. 


My conclusion, from what I saw and heard, was, that, the artist, by 
some unaccountable freak of fate, or perhaps in some fit of 
enthusiastic and fanciful passion, had been induced to unite 
himself with a person altogether beneath him, and that the natural 
result, entire and speedy disgust, had ensued. I pitied him from 

the bottom of my heart--but could not, for that reason, quite 

forgive his incommunicativeness in the matter of the "Last Supper." 
For this I resolved to have my revenge. 


One day he came upon deck, and, taking his arm as had been my wont, 
I sauntered with him backward and forward. His gloom, however 
(which I considered quite natural under the circumstances), seemed 
entirely unabated. He said little, and that moodily, and with 

evident effort. I ventured a jest or two, and he made a sickening 
attempt at a smile. Poor fellow!--as I thought of HIS WIFE, I 
wondered that he could have heart to put on even the semblance of 
mirth. At last I ventured a home thrust. I determined to commence 
a series of covert insinuations, or innuendoes, about the oblong 
box--just to let him perceive, gradually, that I was NOT altogether 
the butt, or victim, of his little bit of pleasant mystification. 


My first observation was by way of opening a masked battery. I 

said something about the "peculiar shape of THAT box--,"and, as I 
spoke the words, I smiled knowingly, winked, and touched him gently 
with my forefinger in the ribs. 


The manner in which Wyatt received this harmless pleasantry 
convinced me, at once, that he was mad. At first he stared at me 
as if he found it impossible to comprehend the witticism of my 
remark; but as its point seemed slowly to make its way into his 
brain, his eyes, in the same proportion, seemed protruding from 
their sockets. Then he grew very red--then hideously pale--then, 
as if highly amused with what I had insinuated, he began a loud and 
boisterous laugh, which, to my astonishment, he kept up, with 
gradually increasing vigor, for ten minutes or more. In 
conclusion, he fell flat and heavily upon the deck. When I ran to 
uplift him, to all appearance he was DEAD. 


I called assistance, and, with much difficulty, we brought him to 
himself. Upon reviving he spoke incoherently for some time. At 
length we bled him and put him to bed. The next morning he was 
quite recovered, so far as regarded his mere bodily health. Of his 
mind I say nothing, of course. I avoided him during the rest of 

the passage, by advice of the captain, who seemed to coincide with 
me altogether in my views of his insanity, but cautioned me to say 
nothing on this head to any person on board. 


Several circumstances occurred immediately after this fit of Wyatt 
which contributed to heighten the curiosity with which I was 
already possessed. Among other things, this: I had been nervous-- 
drank too much strong green tea, and slept ill at night--in fact, 

for two nights I could not be properly said to sleep at all. Now, 

my state-room opened into the main cabin, or dining-room, as did 
those of all the single men on board. Wyatt's three rooms were in 
the after-cabin, which was separated from the main one by a slight 
sliding door, never locked even at night. As we were almost 
constantly on a wind, and the breeze was not a little stiff, the 

ship heeled to leeward very considerably; and whenever her 
starboard side was to leeward, the sliding door between the cabins 
slid open, and so remained, nobody taking the trouble to get up and 
shut it. But my berth was in such a position, that when my own 
state-room door was open, as well as the sliding door in question 
(and my own door was ALWAYS open on account of the heat,) I could 
see into the after-cabin quite distinctly, and just at that portion 

of it, too, where were situated the state-rooms of Mr. Wyatt. 

Well, during two nights (NOT consecutive) while I lay awake, I 
clearly saw Mrs. W., about eleven o'clock upon each night, steal 
cautiously from the state-room of Mr. W., and enter the extra room, 
where she remained until daybreak, when she was called by her 
husband and went back. That they were virtually separated was 


clear. They had separate apartments--no doubt in contemplation of 
a more permanent divorce; and here, after all I thought was the 
mystery of the extra stateroom. 


There was another circumstance, too, which interested me much. 
During the two wakeful nights in question, and immediately after 
the disappearance of Mrs. Wyatt into the extra stateroom, I was 
attracted by certain singular cautious, subdued noises in that of 

her husband. After listening to them for some time, with 

thoughtful attention, I at length succeeded perfectly in 

translating their import. They were sounds occasioned by the 

artist in prying open the oblong box, by means of a chisel and 
mallet--the latter being apparently muffled, or deadened, by some 
soft woollen or cotton substance in which its head was enveloped. 
In this manner I fancied I could distinguish the precise moment 
when he fairly disengaged the lid--also, that I could determine 
when he removed it altogether, and when he deposited it upon the 
lower berth in his room; this latter point I knew, for example, by 
certain slight taps which the lid made in striking against the 
wooden edges of the berth, as he endeavored to lay it down VERY 
gently--there being no room for it on the floor. After this there 

was a dead stillness, and I heard nothing more, upon either 
occasion, until nearly daybreak; unless, perhaps, I may mention a 
low sobbing, or murmuring sound, so very much suppressed as to be 
nearly inaudible--if, indeed, the whole of this latter noise were 

not rather produced by my own imagination. I say it seemed to 
RESEMBLE sobbing or sighing--but, of course, it could not have been 
either. I rather think it was a ringing in my own ears. Mr. 

Wyatt, no doubt, according to custom, was merely giving the rein to 
one of his hobbies--indulging in one of his fits of artistic 
enthusiasm. He had opened his oblong box, in order to feast his 
eyes on the pictorial treasure within. There was nothing in this, 
however, to make him SOB. I repeat, therefore, that it must have 
been simply a freak of my own fancy, distempered by good Captain 
Hardy's green tea. just before dawn, on each of the two nights of 
which I speak, I distinctly heard Mr. Wyatt replace the lid upon 

the oblong box, and force the nails into their old places by means 
of the muffled mallet. Having done this, he issued from his stateroom, 
fully dressed, and proceeded to call Mrs. W. from hers. 


We had been at sea seven days, and were now off Cape Hatteras, when 
there came a tremendously heavy blow from the southwest. We were, 
in a measure, prepared for it, however, as the weather had been 
holding out threats for some time. Every thing was made snug, alow 
and aloft; and as the wind steadily freshened, we lay to, at 

length, under spanker and foretopsail, both double-reefed. 

In this trim we rode safely enough for forty-eight hours--the ship 
proving herself an excellent sea-boat in many respects, and 

shipping no water of any consequence. At the end of this period, 


however, the gale had freshened into a hurricane, and our after-- 
sail split into ribbons, bringing us so much in the trough of the 
water that we shipped several prodigious seas, one immediately 
after the other. By this accident we lost three men overboard with 
the caboose, and nearly the whole of the larboard bulwarks. 
Scarcely had we recovered our senses, before the foretopsail went 
into shreds, when we got up a storm staysail and with this did 
pretty well for some hours, the ship heading the sea much more 
steadily than before. 


The gale still held on, however, and we saw no signs of its 

abating. The rigging was found to be ill-fitted, and greatly 

strained; and on the third day of the blow, about five in the 
afternoon, our mizzen-mast, in a heavy lurch to windward, went by 
the board. For an hour or more, we tried in vain to get rid of it, 

on account of the prodigious rolling of the ship; and, before we 
had succeeded, the carpenter came aft and announced four feet of 
water in the hold. To add to our dilemma, we found the pumps 
choked and nearly useless. 


All was now confusion and despair--but an effort was made to 
lighten the ship by throwing overboard as much of her cargo as 
could be reached, and by cutting away the two masts that remained. 
This we at last accomplished--but we were still unable to do any 
thing at the pumps; and, in the meantime, the leak gained on us 
very fast. 

At sundown, the gale had sensibly diminished in violence, and as 
the sea went down with it, we still entertained faint hopes of 
saving ourselves in the boats. At eight P. M., the clouds broke 

away to windward, and we had the advantage of a full moon--a piece 
of good fortune which served wonderfully to cheer our drooping 
spirits. 

After incredible labor we succeeded, at length, in getting the 
longboat over the side without material accident, and into this we 
crowded the whole of the crew and most of the passengers. This 
party made off immediately, and, after undergoing much suffering, 
finally arrived, in safety, at Ocracoke Inlet, on the third day 

after the wreck. 

Fourteen passengers, with the captain, remained on board, resolving 
to trust their fortunes to the jolly-boat at the stern. We lowered 

it without difficulty, although it was only by a miracle that we 
prevented it from swamping as it touched the water. It contained, 
when afloat, the captain and his wife, Mr. Wyatt and party, a 
Mexican officer, wife, four children, and myself, with a negro 
valet. 

We had no room, of course, for any thing except a few positively 
necessary instruments, some provisions, and the clothes upon our 
backs. No one had thought of even attempting to save any thing 
more. What must have been the astonishment of all, then, when 


having proceeded a few fathoms from the ship, Mr. Wyatt stood up in 
the stern-sheets, and coolly demanded of Captain Hardy that the 

boat should be put back for the purpose of taking in his oblong 

box! 


"Sit down, Mr. Wyatt," replied the captain, somewhat sternly, "you 
will capsize us if you do not sit quite still. Our gunwhale is 

almost in the water now." 

"The box!" vociferated Mr. Wyatt, still standing--"the box, I say! 
Captain Hardy, you cannot, you will not refuse me. Its weight will 
be but a trifle--it is nothing--mere nothing. By the mother who 

bore you--for the love of Heaven--by your hope of salvation, I 
implore you to put back for the box!" 

The captain, for a moment, seemed touched by the earnest appeal of 
the artist, but he regained his stern composure, and merely said: 
"Mr. Wyatt, you are mad. I cannot listen to you. Sit down, I say, 

or you will swamp the boat. Stay--hold him--seize him!--he is 
about to spring overboard! There--I knew it--he is over!" 

As the captain said this, Mr. Wyatt, in fact, sprang from the boat, 
and, as we were yet in the lee of the wreck, succeeded, by almost 
superhuman exertion, in getting hold of a rope which hung from the 
fore-chains. In another moment he was on board, and rushing 
frantically down into the cabin. 


In the meantime, we had been swept astern of the ship, and being 
quite out of her lee, were at the mercy of the tremendous sea which 
was still running. We made a determined effort to put back, but 

our little boat was like a feather in the breath of the tempest. 

We saw at a glance that the doom of the unfortunate artist was 
sealed. 

As our distance from the wreck rapidly increased, the madman (for 
as such only could we regard him) was seen to emerge from the 
companion--way, up which by dint of strength that appeared 
gigantic, he dragged, bodily, the oblong box. While we gazed in 
the extremity of astonishment, he passed, rapidly, several turns of 
a three-inch rope, first around the box and then around his body. 

In another instant both body and box were in the sea--disappearing 
suddenly, at once and forever. 


We lingered awhile sadly upon our oars, with our eyes riveted upon 
the spot. At length we pulled away. The silence remained unbroken 
for an hour. Finally, I hazarded a remark. 

"Did you observe, captain, how suddenly they sank? Was not that an 
exceedingly singular thing? I confess that I entertained some 

feeble hope of his final deliverance, when I saw him lash himself 

to the box, and commit himself to the sea." 

"They sank as a matter of course," replied the captain, "and that 

like a shot. They will soon rise again, however--BUT NOT TILL THE 
SALT MELTS." 


"The salt!" I ejaculated. 

"Hush!" said the captain, pointing to the wife and sisters of the 
deceased. "We must talk of these things at some more appropriate 
time." 

We suffered much, and made a narrow escape, but fortune befriended 
us, as well as our mates in the long-boat. We landed, in fine, 

more dead than alive, after four days of intense distress, upon the 
beach opposite Roanoke Island. We remained here a week, were not 
ill-treated by the wreckers, and at length obtained a passage to 

New York. 


About a month after the loss of the "Independence," I happened to 
meet Captain Hardy in Broadway. Our conversation turned, 
naturally, upon the disaster, and especially upon the sad fate of 
poor Wyatt. I thus learned the following particulars. 

The artist had engaged passage for himself, wife, two sisters and a 
servant. His wife was, indeed, as she had been represented, a most 
lovely, and most accomplished woman. On the morning of the 
fourteenth of June (the day in which I first visited the ship), the 
lady suddenly sickened and died. The young husband was frantic 
with grief--but circumstances imperatively forbade the deferring 

his voyage to New York. It was necessary to take to her mother the 
corpse of his adored wife, and, on the other hand, the universal 
prejudice which would prevent his doing so openly was well known. 
Nine-tenths of the passengers would have abandoned the ship rather 
than take passage with a dead body. 


In this dilemma, Captain Hardy arranged that the corpse, being 
first partially embalmed, and packed, with a large quantity of 

salt, in a box of suitable dimensions, should be conveyed on board 
as merchandise. Nothing was to be said of the lady's decease; and, 
as it was well understood that Mr. Wyatt had engaged passage for 
his wife, it became necessary that some person should personate her 
during the voyage. This the deceased lady's-maid was easily 
prevailed on to do. The extra state-room, originally engaged for 
this girl during her mistress' life, was now merely retained. In 

this state-room the pseudo-wife, slept, of course, every night. In 
the daytime she performed, to the best of her ability, the part of 
her mistress--whose person, it had been carefully ascertained, was 
unknown to any of the passengers on board. 


My own mistake arose, naturally enough, through too careless, too 
inquisitive, and too impulsive a temperament. But of late, it is a 
rare thing that I sleep soundly at night. There is a countenance 
which haunts me, turn as I will. There is an hysterical laugh 
which will forever ring within my ears. 
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THE consternation at the Coyle cabin was great indeed when midway of the 
next afternoon Talitha appeared, after making the old schoolmaster as 
comfortable as possible. Although Sam Coyle had given but a grudging 
assent to his daughter’s return to Bentville, he now loudly bewailed the 
necessity which prevented her from “gittin’ more larnin’.” 

His wrath cooled, however, when he learned that Si Quinn, who was highly 
esteemed by the dwellers around Red Mountain, had abdicated his place in 
the Goose Creek school in Talitha’s favour. It was an unprecedented 
honour, as “gal” teachers were not looked upon favourably among the 
mountaineers. It being the prevailing opinion that only a man could fill 

the position with the requisite dignity and severity. 

Remembering the tradition, the beginning was an ordeal from which the 
girl inwardly shrank. She had never felt so helplessly ignorant in all 

her life, although she had so often smiled with her brother over Si 

Quinn’s incompetency. 


It was soon rumoured that the old man had sent for Talitha Coyle to come 
home and finish the remaining school months. In the mountains, school 
begins the first of July and ends the last of December; when the heavy 
rains and snows make travel well-nigh impossible. For a week the little 
flock of pupils had been teacher-less, and Talitha was admonished to make 
all haste to pass the required examination and begin her duties. The 
county seat was twenty-five miles away, and she made preparations to 
start for it the very next morning, her father accompanying her. 
Fortunately, that night Dan Gooch brought word to the Coyle cabin that 
Mr. Breel, head of the board of examiners, was at the Settlement and 
would willingly give Talitha an examination if she could be on hand the 
next morning. 


With fear and trembling she set forth at dawn the next day to return at 
night in triumph. It had not proved so terrible an ordeal as she had 
imagined. Mr. Breel had been very kind and wished her success in her 
undertaking. 


Before Monday morning came, which should see Talitha installed as 
mistress of the little school, complications arose in the shape of Jake 
Simcox, a tall, fiery-headed, raw-boned youth. Noting the old 
schoolmaster’s growing infirmities the past year, he had resolved to 
secure the place. That it was about to be wrested from him by a “gal” 
proved too much for human endurance. Laboriously he travelled from one 
mountain home to another pleading his cause. But unfortunately for him, 


his first call on Dan Gooch made an implacable enemy, for he 
thoughtlessly mentioned the Bentville school in terms of derision, 
further adding that “Si Quinn, the smartest man in Goose Creek, didn’t 
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need ter chase off ter git larnin’. 


But Jake departed, feeling that he had failed miserably in making the 
desired impression. He would have felt still more convinced that the 
fates were against him could he have known that Dan Gooch immediately 
mounted his horse and set out with all possible haste to thwart the new 
candidate’s efforts. 

Dan secretly surmised the sacrifice Talitha had made that Gincy should 
have her chance, and his gratitude gave him a ready tongue in the 
former’s behalf. It was late that night when he and his jaded steed 
returned victorious, for every member of the board and a number of 
patrons of the school had been surprised at the Settlement store, and 
there Jake Simcox’s cause was lost, it being the opinion of the trustees 
that the old schoolmaster had a right to name a substitute for the 
remainder of the term. 

Jake Simcox did not take his defeat kindly, and to be beaten by a “gal” 
was the bitterest drop in his cup. He had a brief pleasure in knowing 

that when Talitha began school a number of children whose parents were 
his adherents would be absent. 

The young teacher was gathering her courage to meet the conditions to 
which she had been accustomed all her life; suddenly they appalled her. 
How could she make that bare and desolate place cheerful and inviting to 
her pupils? 


Early that Monday morning, long before the time for her scholars to 
atrive, she started for the schoolhouse. Halfway up the slope she paused 
to consider it—a small log cabin set in the midst of blackberry vines and 
tall, brown weeds which reached to the eaves. A narrow, worn path led 
through the tangle to the low, front door. Talitha hurried on 

breathlessly and opened it. The shutter over the one glassless window at 
the rear was also thrown back to let a draught of fresh air through the 
damp, musty place. In one corner was a rusty sheet-iron stove, near it a 
number of plank benches without backs; while on the opposite side a rude 
desk and a single chair completed the furnishings. There were no 
blackboards, no maps. The walls were as bare and uninteresting as when 
Si Quinn sat in the seat of authority and ruled his little flock—she the 
most timid and shrinking of them all—with a rod of iron. 


She sat for a long time thinking until a certain project entered her 

mind. It was something to be carefully considered. She sprang up and 
filled a tin can with water for the flowers and reddening vines she had 
gathered on the way, and placed it on her desk. Next, a large picture 
calendar was pinned to the wall and several pictures from a newspaper 
supplement—a part of her possessions acquired at Bentville. 

A stream of sunlight through the open window lighted the gay colours on 
walls and desk. The children hovered about the door in amazement until 


they were bidden to enter. They were all small but Billy Gooch, the 
eldest, who was short and stocky for his fourteen years and quite 
prepared to be his young teacher’s most zealous champion. 


The feeling of timidity with which Talitha began her duties vanished 
before the morning was over; and in its place was a great anxiety to help 
her pupils and make more attractive the cheerless place which only a wide 
stretch of the imagination could call a schoolhouse. The latter seemed 

an impossibility, but when she reached the creek path that night on her 
way home, she found Dan Gooch waiting for her, eager for the earliest 
news of the day’s proceedings. To this sympathetic listener she told her 
needs and plans. He heard her to the end with a silent gravity which 

gave little sign of encouragement, but at dawn the next morning, Dan was 
in the saddle wending his way to the Settlement store. The flitch of 
bacon in his saddlebag had been secretly purloined from the family’s 
scanty store to be bartered for a few lengths of sawed timber and a small 
quantity of black paint. Dan correctly surmising that the storekeeper, 
being a patron of the school, would add his own contribution in the way 
of generous measure beside the nails and loan of a hammer. 

A few days later when Talitha entered the schoolroom, two large 
blackboards nailed securely to the rough walls met her astonished eyes. 
Si Quinn had never been able to evoke the interest which had so suddenly 
been aroused in the Goose Creek school. 


The secret which the young teacher had so patiently guarded for weeks was 
at last revealed in the shape of maps and several much needed books. A 
bundle of papers and magazines from the Bentville school was a welcome 
addition to Talitha’s slender stock of material. A lump rose in Dan 
Gooch’s throat as he helped her unpack the box from the city publishing 
house and hang the maps where the best light from the window would fall 
upon them. No words were needed to tell him that a large part of the 
money, hoarded so carefully for Talitha’s expenses at Bentville, had been 
spent in their purchase, and three of his children would be benefited by 
them. Mentally he resolved that it should all be returned to her some 

day in good measure. 


Si Quinn was not ignorant of his former pupil’s successes. As often as 
his health permitted he hobbled up the winding path and sat contentedly, 
like a happy child, listening to the young teacher explaining things of 
which he had never heard. At times he would shake his head in 
bewilderment, but he never disputed her word, even when his most 
cherished theory—that the earth was square—was disproved. His dulled 
brain failed to grasp the explanation, but the bigoted faith in his own 
meagre stock of knowledge died pitifully away. 


Jake Simcox also was not unmindful of his rival’s success as a teacher. 
With increasing anger he heard her praises sounded. Already his friends 
had yielded to their children’s entreaties and sent them to school. Jake 
kept aloof from the place until one day, wandering idly across the 


foothills, he came suddenly in full view of the schoolhouse perched on 
the side of Red Mountain. Its worn, weather-beaten logs looked ancient 
enough against the autumn-tinted foliage. As he looked, the scowl on his 
face deepened. He hesitated a moment, then took the trail toward it. 

The place would be deserted for it was long past school time; there was 
not a house in sight, still he approached it cautiously with sly, furtive 
glances around. 


Before he reached the building he could see that the weeds and blackberry 
bushes had been exterminated, and in their places were broad-leaved ferns 
planted close to the rough sides, and a healthy ivy that in another year 
would give both grace and beauty to the walls. Jake eyed these changes 
with a sneer. He tried the door; it was locked, an unheard-of thing 

which he also resented. After much effort he unfastened the shutter, 

threw it back, and sprang into the room. 


The light of the setting sun streamed in broad shafts over the crest of 

the mountain straight into the schoolhouse and illumined it to the 
farthest corner. The autumn flowers and vines on the desk glowed 
crimson. The blackboards, maps, and pictures had transformed the place; 
it was bare no longer. A pail of water on a box, with a basin, towel, 

and soap, was another innovation. 


Secretly, Jake Simcox felt himself dwindle and grow small before such 
superior knowledge, yet it only served to rouse him to greater 

indignation that a “gal” should be better qualified to teach than he. 
Striding to the desk he turned the leaves of the text-books Talitha 
cherished so carefully, with a rough hand, shaking his head over the 
bewildering pages. Naturally impetuous, his fiery temper once thoroughly 
aroused swept him away in unreasoning wrath. At last he dropped upon a 
bench, moodily taking note of every object around him until they seemed 
seared into his memory. 


The sun sank behind the mountain’s crest and the long shadows deepened 
down the slopes. They crept silently in at the open window and filled 

the room with gloom, and still he huddled there frowning until only a 

faint, grey light struggled at the square opening. Then Jake moved 

slightly. Two forces were wrestling within him—one very feebly, now worn 
out with the unequal conflict. He sprang up, and, listening at every 

step, closed the shutter cautiously and struck a match. There was a 

basket of pine cones and crisp leaves behind the stove. He lifted the 

lid and thrust them in. Another match and the mass was ablaze. 

Recklessly the wood from a generous box full was thrown upon it, and then 
in the midst of this furnace of flame hastily, as though his conscience 
would smite him in the act, he caught the books from the desk and threw 
them upon the pile. The pictures from the walls followed, the maps—what 
he could tear off in great clinging shreds—were also added to the 
holocaust. 


The stove was red hot by this time and roaring like a young volcano. The 
miscreant burned his fingers putting on the cover, and then it glowered 
at him like a red monster as he watched it. Already his rage was 
somewhat cooled; the provocation which had led to such a deed began to 
look miserably small. He looked around at the bared walls and wished he 
could put everything back as he found it. 


But instead of dying down the fire seemed to wax hotter; there was a 
snapping and crackling in the short length of pipe. A strange smell 
suddenly pervaded the place which the frightened Jake knew was the mud 
and stick chimney. It was afire, and while he stared in consternation, 

he heard it crumble and fall. 


For a moment the young fellow stood rooted to the spot. In his thirst 

for revenge he had committed a most serious offence, for which the 
mountaineers—a law unto themselves—would not hesitate to mete out a swift 
punishment. The cabin was doomed. The flames had leaped to the roof; 
the stovepipe reeled and hung tipsily, ready to drop in a moment. 

Terror stricken, Jake Simcox flung back the shutter and leaped out into 
the darkness. Like some wild thing of the mountains he fled down the 
slope, on and on, only looking back once to see forked tongues of light 
against the sky reaching higher and higher, until a swift, illumining 

flash told that the great pine behind the little schoolhouse had caught 
fire, and like a signal torch was blazing his shameful deed to all the 
mountains. Where could he go to escape the consequences? 

He turned toward a thicket of young trees to aid his escape, but as he 
reached it a lumbering body emerged and proceeded leisurely toward the 
creek, the measured jingle of a bell marking every step. 








A STORY OF VENGEANCE. 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, Violets and Other Tales, by Alice Ruth Moore 


Yes, Eleanor, I have grown grayer. I am younger than you, you know, but 
then, what have you to age you? A kind husband, lovely children, while 
I--I am nothing but a lonely woman. Time goes slowly, slowly for me now. 
Why did I never marry? Move that screen a little to one side, please; my 
eyes can scarcely bear a strong light. Bernard? Oh, that's a long story. 

I'll tell you if you wish; it might pass an hour. 


Do you ever think to go over the old school-days? We thought such 

foolish things then, didn't we? There wasn't one of us but imagined we 
would have only to knock ever so faintly on the portals of fame and they 
would fly wide for our entrance into the magic realms. On Commencement 
night we whispered merrily among ourselves on the stage to see our 
favorite planet, Venus, of course, smiling at us through a high, open 


window, "bidding adieu to her astronomy class," we said. 


Then you went away to plunge into the most brilliant whirl of society, 
and I stayed in the beautiful old city to work. 

Bernard was very much en evidence_ those days. He liked you a great 
deal, because in school-girl parlance you were my "chum." You 
say,--thanks, no tea, it reminds me that I'm an old maid; you say you 
know what happiness means--maybe, but I don't think any living soul 
could experience the joy I felt in those days; it was absolutely painful 
at times. 


Byron and his counterparts are ever dear to the womanly heart, whether 
young or old. Such a man was he, gloomy, misanthropical, tired of the 
world, with a few dozen broken love-affairs among his varied 
experiences. Of course, I worshipped him secretly, what romantic, silly 
girl of my age, would not, being thrown in such constant contact with 
him. 


One day he folded me tightly in his arms, and said: 

"Little girl, I have nothing to give you in exchange for that priceless 
love of yours but a heart that has already been at another's feet, and a 
wrecked life, but may I ask for it?" 

"It is already yours," I answered. I'll draw the veil over the scene 
which followed; you know, you've "been there." 


Then began some of the happiest hours that ever the jolly old sun beamed 
upon, or the love-sick moon clothed in her rays of silver. Deceived me? 
No, no. He admitted that the old love for Blanche was still in his 

heart, but that he had lost all faith and respect for her, and could 
nevermore be other than a friend. Well, I was fool enough to be content 
with such crumbs. 


We had five months of happiness. I tamed down beautifully in that 
time,--even consented to adopt the peerless Blanche as a model. I gave 
up all my most ambitious plans and cherished schemes, because he 
disliked women whose names were constantly in the mouth of the public. 
In fact, I became quiet, sedate, dignified, renounced too some of my 

best and dearest friends. I lived, breathed, thought, acted only for 

him; for me there was but one soul in the universe--Bernard's. Still, 

for all the suffering I've experienced, I'd be willing to go through it 

all again just to go over those five months. Every day together, at 

nights on the lake-shore listening to the soft lap of the waters as the 
silver sheen of the moon spread over the dainty curled waves; sometimes 
in a hammock swinging among the trees talking of love and reading 
poetry. Talk about Heaven! I just think there can't he a better time 

among the angels. 


But there is an end to all things. A violent illness, and his father 
relenting, sent for the wayward son. I will always believe he loved me, 


but he was eager to get home to his mother, and anxious to view Blanche 
in the light of their new relationship. We had a whole series of parting 
scenes,--tears and vows and kisses exchanged. We clung to each other 
after the regulation fashion, and swore never to forget, and to write 
every day. Then there was a final wrench. I went back to my old 

life--he, away home. 


For a while I was content, there were daily letters from him to read; 

his constant admonitions to practice; his many little tokens to 
adore--until there came a change,--letters less frequent, more mention 
of Blanche and her love for him, less of his love for me, until the 

truth was forced upon me. Then I grew cold and proud, and with an iron 
will crushed and stamped all love for him out of my tortured heart and 
cried for vengeance. 


Yes, quite melo-dramatic, wasn't it? It is a dramatic tale, though. 

So I threw off my habits of seclusion and mingled again with men and 
women, and took up all my long-forgotten plans. It's no use telling you 
how I succeeded. It was really wonderful, wasn't it? It seems as though 
that fickle goddess, Fortune, showered every blessing, save one, on my 
path. Success followed success, triumph succeeded triumph. I was 
lionized, feted, petted, caressed by the social and literary world. You 
often used to wonder how I stood it in all those years. God knows; with 
the heart-sick weariness and the fierce loathing that possessed me, I 
don't know myself. 


But, mind you, Eleanor, I schemed well. I had everything seemingly that 
humanity craved for, but I suffered, and by all the gods, I swore that 

he should suffer too. Blanche turned against him and married his 

brother. An unfortunate chain of circumstances drove him from his 
father's home branded as a forger. Strange, wasn't it? But money is a 
strong weapon, and its long arm reaches over leagues and leagues of land 
and water. 


One day he found me in a distant city, and begged for my love again, and 
for mercy and pity. Blanche was only a mistake, he said, and he loved me 
alone, and so on. I remembered all his thrilling tones and tender 

glances, but they might have moved granite now sooner than me. He knelt 
at my feet and pleaded like a criminal suing for life. I laughed at him 

and sneered at his misery, and told him what he had done for my 
happiness, and what I in turn had done for his. 


Eleanor, to my dying day, I shall never forget his face as he rose from 
his knees, and with one awful, indescribable look of hate, anguish and 
scorn, walked from the room. As he neared the door, all the old love 
rose in me like a flood, drowning the sorrows of past years, and 
overwhelming me in a deluge of pity. Strive as I did, I could not 
repress it; a woman's love is too mighty to be put down with little 
reasonings. I called to him in terror, "Bernard, Bernard!" He did not 


turn; gave no sign of having heard. 
"Bernard, come back; I didn't mean it!" 


He passed slowly away with bent head, out of the house and out of my 
life. I've never seen him since, never heard of him. Somewhere, perhaps 
on God's earth he wanders outcast, forsaken, loveless. I have my 
vengeance, but it is like Dead Sea fruit, all bitter ashes to the taste. 

I am a miserable, heart-weary wreck,--a woman with fame, without love. 


"Vengeance is an arrow that often falleth and smiteth the hand of him 
that sent it." 
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Drenched in Light 


By Zora NEALE HursTon 


Y OU Isie Watts! Git ’own offen dat gate 
post an’ rake up dis yahd!” 

The little brown figure perched upon the gate 
post looked yearningly up the gleaming shell road 
that led to Orlando, and down the road that led 
to Sanford and shrugged her thin shoulders. This 
heaped kindling on Grandma Patts’ already burn- 
ing ire. 

“Lawd a-mussy!” she screamed, enraged—‘‘Heah 
Joel, gimme dat wash stick. Ah’ll show dat limb 
of Satan she kain’t shake huhseff at me. If she 
ain’t down by de time Ah gets dere, Ah’ll break 
huh down in de lines” (loins). 

“Aw Gran’ma, Ah see Mist’ George and Jim 
Robinson comin’ and Ah wanted to wave at ’em,” 
the child said petulantly. 

“You jes wave dat rake at dis heah yahd, 
madame, else Ah’ll take you down a button hole 
lower. You’se too ’oomanish jumpin’ up in every- 
body’s face dat pass.” 

This struck the child in a very sore spot for 
nothing pleased her so much as to sit atop of the 
gate post and hail the passing vehicles on their 
way South to Orlando, or North to Sanford. That 
white shell road was her great attraction. She 
raced up and down the stretch of it that lay be- 
fore her gate like a round eyed puppy hailing glee- 
fully all travelers. Everybody in the country, white 
and colored, knew little Isis Watts, the joyful. 
The Robinson brothers, white cattlemen, were par- 
ticularly fond of her and always extended a stir- 
rup for her to climb up behind one of them for a 
short ride, or let her try to crack the long bull 
whips and yee whoo at the cows. 

Grandma Potts went inside and Isis literally 
waved the rake at the “chaws” of ribbon cane 
that lay so bountifully about the yard in company 
with the knots and peelings, with a thick sprinkling 
of peanut hulls. 

The herd of cattle in their envelope of gray dust 
came alongside and Isis dashed out to the nearest 
stirrup and was lifted up. 

"Hello theah Snidlits, I was wonderin’ wheah 
you was,” said Jim Robinson as she snuggled 
down behind him in the saddle. They were almost 
out of the danger zone when Grandma emerged. 

“You Isie-s!”” she bawled. 

The child slid down on the opposite side from 
the house and executed a flank movement through 
the corn patch that brought her into the yard from 
behind the privy. 

“You lil’ hasion you! Wheah you been?” 

“Out in de back yahd” Isis lied and did a cart 
wheel and a few fancy steps on her way to the 
front again. 

“If you doan git tuh dat yahd, Ah make a 
mommuk of you!” Isis observed that Grandma 
was cutting a fancy assortment of switches from 


peach, guana and cherry trees. 

She finished the yard by raking everything under 
the edge of the porch and began a romp with the 
dogs, those lean, floppy eared ’coon hounds that all 
country folks keep. But Grandma vetoed this also. 

“Isie, you set ’own on dat porch! Uh great big 
eben yeah ole gal racin’ an’ rompin’ lak dat— 
set ’own!” 

Isis impatiently flung herself upon the steps. 

“Git up offa dem steps, you aggavatin’ limb, 
"fore Ah git dem hick’ries tuh you, an’ set yo’ seff 
on a cheah.” 

Isis petulently arose and sat down as violently 
as possible in a chair, but slid down until she all 
but sat upon her shoulder blades. 

“Now look atcher,” Grandma screamed, “Put 
yo’ knees together, an’ git up offen yo’ backbone! 
Lawd, you know dis hellion is gwine make me 
stomp huh insides out.” 

Isis sat bolt upright as if she wore a ramrod 
down her back and began to whistle. Now there 
are certain things that Grandma Potts felt no one 
of this female persuasion should do—one was to 
sit with the knees separated, “‘settin’ brazen” she 
called it; another was whistling, another playing’ 
with boys, neither must a lady cross her legs. 

Up she jumped from her seat to get the switches. 

“So youse,whistlin’ in mah face, huh!” She 
glared till her eyes were beady and Isis bolted for 
safety. But the noon hour brought John Watts, 
the widowed father, and this excused the child 
from sitting for criticism. 

Being the only girl in the family, of course 
she must wash the dishes, which she did in inter- 
vals between frolics with the dogs. She even gave 
Jake, the puppy, a swim in the dishpan by holding 
him suspended above the water that reeked of “pot 
likker”—just high-enough so that his feet would 
be immersed. The deluded puppy swam and swam 
without ever crossing the pan, much to his annoy- 
ance. Hearing Grandma she hurriedly dropped 
him on the floor, which he tracked up with feet 
wet with dishwater. 

Grandma took her patching and settled down in 
the front room to sew. She did this every after- 
noon, and invariably slept in the big red rocker 
with her head lolled back over the back, the sewing 
falling from her hand. 

Isis had crawled under the center table with its 
red plush cover with little round balls for fringe. 
She was lying on her back imagining herself vari- 
ous personages. She wore trailing robes, golden 
slippers with blue bottoms. She rode white horses 
with flaring pink nostrils to the horizon, for she 
still believed that to be land’s end. She was 
picturing herself gazing over the edge of the world 
into the abyss when the spool of cotton fell from 
Grandma’s lap and rolled away under the whatnot. 





Isis drew back from her contemplation of the 
nothingness at the horizon and glanced up at 
the sleeping woman. Her head had fallen far back. 
She breathed with a regular “snark” intake and 


soft “poosah” exhaust. But Isis was a visual 
minded child. She heard the snores only sub- 
consciously but she saw straggling beard on 
Grandma’s chin, trembling a little with every 
“snark” and ‘“poosah”. They were long gray hairs 
curled here and there against the dark brown skin. 
Isis was moved with pity for her mother’s mother. 

“Poah Gran-ma needs a shave,” she murmured, 
and set about it. Just then Joel, next older than 
Isis, entered with a can of bait. 

“Come on Isie, les’ we all go fishin’. The perch 
is bitin’ fine in Blue Sink.” 

“Sh-sh—” cautioned his sister, ““Ah got to shave 
Gran’ma.” 

“Who say so?” Joel asked, surprised. 

“Nobody doan hafta tell me. Look at her 
chin. No ladies don’t weah no whiskers if they 
kin help it. But Gran’ma gittin’ ole an’ she 
doan know how to shave like me.” 

The conference adjourned to the back porch 
lest Grandma wake. 

“Aw, Isie, you doan know nothin’ ’bout shavin’ 
a-tall—but a man lak me——” 

“Ah do so know.” 

“You don’t not. Ah’m goin’ shave her mahseff.” 

“Naw, you won’t neither, Smarty. Ah saw her 
first an’ thought it all up first,” Isis declared, and 
ran to the calico covered box on the wall above the 
wash basin and seized her father’s razor. Joel 
was quick and seized the mug and brush. 

“Now!” Isis cried defiantly, “Ah got the razor.” 

“Goody, goody, goody, pussy cat, Ah got th’ 
brush an’ you can’t shave ’thout lather—see! Ah 
know mo’ than you,” Joel retorted. 

“Aw, who don’t know dat?” Isis pretended to 
scorn. But seeing her progress blocked for lack 
of lather she compromised. 

“Ah know! Les’ we all shave her. You lather 
an’ Ah shave.” ¥ 

This was agreeable to Joel. He made mountains 
of lather and anointed his own chin, and the chin 
of Isis and the dogs, splashed the walls and at last 
was persuaded to lather Grandma’s chin. Not that 
he was loath but he wanted his new plaything to 
last as long as possible. 

Isis stood on one side of the chair with the 
razor clutched cleaver fashion. The niceties of 
razor-handling had passed over her head. The 
thing with her was to hold the razor—sufficient 
in itself. 

Joel splashed on the lather in great gobs and 
Grandma awoke. 

For one bewildered moment she stared at the 
grinning boy with the brush and mug but sensing 
another presence, she turned to behold the busi- 
ness face of Isis and the  razor-clutching 
hand. Her jaw dropped and Grandma, forgetting 
years and rheumatism, bolted from the chair and 
fled the house, screaming. 


“She’s gone to tell papa, Isie. You didn’t have 
no business wid his razor and he’s gonna lick yo 
hide,” Joel cried, running to replace mug and 
brush. 

“You too, chuckle-head, you, too,” retorted Isis. 
“You was playin’ wid his brush and put it all over 
the dogs—Ah seen you put it on Ned an’ Beulah.” 
Isis shaved some slivers from the door jamb with 
the razor and replaced it in the box. Joel took 
his bait and pole and hurried to Blue Sink. Isis 
crawled under the house to brood over the whipping 
she knew would come. She had meant well. 

But sounding brass and tinkling cymbal drew 
her forth. The local lodge of the Grand United 
Order of Odd Fellows led by a braying, thudding 
band, was marching in full regalia down the road. 
She had forgotten the barbecue and log-rolling to 
be held today for the benefit of the new hall. 

Music to Isis meant motion. In a minute razor 
and whipping forgotten, she was doing a fair imi- 
tation of the Spanish dancer she had seen in a 
medicine show some time before. Isis’ feet were 
gifted—she could dance most anything she saw. 

Up, up went her spirits, her brown little feet 
doing all sorts of intricate things and her body in 
rhythm, hand curving above her head. But the 
music was growing faint. Grandma nowhere in 
sight. She stole out of the gate, running and 
dancing after the band. 

Then she stopped. She couldn’t dance at the 
carnival. Her dress was torn and dirty. She 
picked a long stemmed daisy and thrust it behind 
her ear. But the dress, no better. Oh, an idea! 
In the battered round topped trunk in the bed- 
room ! 

She raced back to the house, then, happier, 
raced down the white dusty road to the picnic 
grove, gorgeously clad. People laughed good na- 
turedly at her, the band played and Isis danced 
because she couldn’t help it. A crowd of children 
gather admiringly about her as she wheeled lightly 
about, hand on hip, flower between her teeth with 
the red and white fringe of the table-cloth— 
Grandma’s new red tablecloth that she wore in 
lieu of a Spanish shawl—trailing in the dust. It 
was too ample for her meager form, but she wore 
it like a gipsy. Her brown feet twinkled in and 
out of the fringe. Some grown people joined the 
children about her. The Grand Exalted Ruler 
rose to speak; the band was hushed, but Isis 
danced on, the crowd clapping their hands for her. 
No one listed to the Exalted one, for little by 
little the multitude had surrounded the brown 
dancer. 

An automobile drove up to the Crown and 
halted. Two white men and a lady got out and 
pushed into the crowd, suppressing mirth discreetly 
behind gloved hands. Isis looked up and waved 
them a magnificent hail and went on dancing 
until— 

Grandma had returned to the house and missed 
Isis and straightway sought her at the festivities 
expecting to find her in her soiled dress, shoeless, 





gaping at the crowd, but what she saw drove her 
frantic. Here was her granddaughter dancing be- 
fore a gaping crowd in her brand new red table- 
cloth, and reeking of lemon extract, for Isis had 
added the final touch to her costume. She must 
have perfume. 

Isis saw Grandma and bolted. She heard her 
cry: “Mah Gawd, mah brand new table cloth 
Ah jus’ bought f’um O’landah!” as she fled 
through the crowd and on into the woods. 


II 

She followed the little creek until she came to 
the ford in a rutty wagon road that led to Apopka 
and laid down on the cool grass at the roadside. 
The April sun was quite hot. 

Misery, misery and woe settled down upon 
her and the child wept. She knew another whip- 
ping was in store for her. 

“Oh, Ah wish Ah could die, then Gran’ma an’ 
papa would be sorry they beat me so much. Ah 
b’leeve Ah’ll run away an’ never go home no mo’. 
Ah’m goin’ drown mahseff in th’ creek!’ Her 
woe grew attractive. 

Isis got up and waded into the water. She 
routed out a tiny ‘gator and a huge bull frog. 
She splashed and sang, enjoying herself immensely. 
The purr of a motor struck her ear and she saw 
a large, powerful car jolting along the rutty road 
toward her. It stopped at the water’s edge. 

“Well, I declare, it’s our little gypsy,” exclaimed 
the man at the wheel. ‘What are you doing 
here, now ?” 

“Ah’m killin’ mahseff,”’ Isis declared dramat- 
ically, ““Cause Gran’ma beats me too much.” 

There was a hearty burst of laughter from the 
machine. 

“You'll last sometime the way you are going 
about it. Is this the way to Maitland? We want 
to go to the Park Hotel.” 

Isis saw no longer any reason to die. She came 
up out of the water, holding up the dripping 
fringe of the tablecloth. 

“Naw, indeedy. You go to Maitlan’ by the 
shell road—it goes by mah house—an’ turn off at 
Lake Sebelia to the clay road that takes you right 
to the do’.” 

“Well,” went on the driver, smiling furtively, 
“Could you quit dying long enough to go with us?” 

“Yessuh,” she said thoughtfully, ‘““Ah wanta go 
wid you.” 

The door of the car swung open. She was in- 
vited to a seat beside the driver. She had often 
dreamed of riding in one of these heavenly chariots 
but never thought she would, actually. 

“Jump in then, Madame Tragedy, and show 
us. We lost ourselves after we left your barbecue.” 

During the drive Isis explained to the kind 
lady who smelt faintly of violets and to the indif- 
ferent men that she was really a princess. She 
told them about her trips to the horizon, about 
the trailing gowns, the gold shoes with blue 
bottoms—she insisted on the blue bottoms—the 


white charger, the time when she was Hercules 
and had slain numerous dragons and sundry giants. 
At last the car approached her gate over which 
stood the umbrella China-berry tree. The car 
was abreast of the gate and had all but passed 
when Grandma spied her glorious tablecloth lying 
back against the upholstery of the Packard. 

“You Isie-e!” she bawled, “You lil’ wretch you! 
come heah dis instunt.” 

“That’s me,” the child confessed, mortified, to 
the lady on the rear seat. 

“Oh, Sewell, stop the car. This is where the child 
lives. I hate to give her up though.” 

“Do you wanta keep me?” Isis brightened. 

- “Oh, I wish I could, you shining little morsel. 
Wait, Pll try to save you a whipping this time.” 

She dismounted with the gaudy lemon flavored 
culprit and advanced to the gate where Grandma 
stood glowering, switches in hand. 

“You're gointuh ketchit f’um yo’ haid to yo’ 
heels m’lady. Jes’ come in heah.” 

“Why, good afternoon,” she accosted the furi- 
ous grandparent. ‘“‘You’re not going to whip 
this poor little thing, are you?” the lady asked in 
conciliatory tones. 

“Yes, Ma’am. She’s de wustest lil’ limb dat 
ever drawed bref. Jes’ look at mah new table 
cloth, dat ain’t never been washed. She done 
traipsed all over de woods, uh dancin’ an’ uh 
prancin’ in it. She done took a razor to me t’day 
an’ Lawd knows whut mo’.” 

Isis clung to the white hand fearfully. 

“Ah wuzn’t gointer hurt Gran’ma, miss—Ah . 
wuz jus’ gointer shave her whiskers fuh huh 
*cause she’s old an’ can’t.” 

The white hand closed tightly over the little 
brown one that was quite soiled. She could un- 
derstand a voluntary act of love even though it 
miscarried. 

“Now, Mrs. er—er—I didn’t get the name— 
how much did your tablecloth cost?” 

“One whole big silvah dollar down at O’landah 
—ain’t had it a week yit.” 

“Now here’s five dollars to get another one. The 
little thing loves laughter. I want her to go on 
to the hotel and dance in that tablecloth for me. 
I can stand a little light today—” 

“Oh, yessum, yessum,” Grandma cut in, “Every- 
thing’s alright, sho’ she kin go, yessum.” 

The lady went on: “I want brightness and this 
Isis is joy itself, why she’s drenched in light!” 

Isis for the first time in her life, felt herself 
appreciated and danced up and down in an 
ecstasy of joy for a minute. 

“Now, behave yo’seff, Isie, ovah at de hotel wid 
de white folks,” Grandma cautioned, pride in her 
voice, though she strove to hide it. “Lawd, ma’am, 
dat gal keeps me so frackshus, Ah doan know mah 
haid f’um mah feet. Ah orter comb huh haid, too, 
befo’ she go wid you all.” 

“No, no, don’t bother. I like her as she is. I 
don’t think she’d like it either, being combed and 
scrubbed. Come on, Isis.” 
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Feeling that Grandma had been somewhat 
squelched did not detract from Isis’ spirit at all. 
She pranced over to the waiting motor and this 
time seated herself on the rear seat between the 
sweet, smiling lady and the rather aloof man in 
gray. 

“Ah’m gointer stay wid you all,” she said with 
a great deal of warmth, and snuggled up to her 
benefactress. ‘Want me tuh sing a song fuh 
you?” 


“There, Helen, you’ve been adopted,” said the 
man with a short, harsh laugh. 

“Oh, I hope so, Harry.” She put her arm 
about the red draped figure at her side and drew 
it close until she felt the warm puffs of the child’s 
breath against her side. She looked hungrily ahead 
of her and spoke into space rather than to any- 
one in the car. “I want a little of her sunshine 
to soak into my soul. I need it.” 


“Who Gives Himself 
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Frances—A Play in One Act 
By G. D. Lipscomb 


Awarded First Prize—Play Section 


Time-Winter, about eight o'clock in the 
evening. 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 
Frances 

Abram, the uncle of Frances 
George Mannus, a teacher 
Charles Thawson, a planter 


Place—In the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi. 

Scene: The poor but neat room of a typical 
shot-gun house. In the left-center can be seen a 
bed, next to it a fireplace, and in the middle of the 
room, a table. In the middle of the back-wall, 
above the mantel, is an old-fashioned weight-clock 
that strikes every hour. Back-stage, to the right, 

is a door that opens on the little front porch. In 

the left-center is a door leading to the rear part 

of the house. 


Scene discovers Frances, a neat and intelligent 
girl of about nineteen, seated near the bed sew 
ing, with a book lying open before her on the 
bed. Abram, the grizzled and swarthy old uncle, 
is coming in through the door with an armful of 


wood. 


ABRAM (throwing the wood down before the 
fire). Frances, I shot de back do' an' got de 

key in my pocket so's if anybody come while I'm 
gone dey got to come in dis front way. An' don't 
let nobody git back in dat kitchen while I'm gone. 
... You gwine to be heah while I'm gone? 
Cause a heap o' dese niggahs 'u'd run an' tell 
Mistah John dat I'm makin' gosh. (As the old 
man talks he leans forward away from Frances, 
swinging suddenly around so as to peep into her 
face when he wants to drive his points home.) 
FRANCES. Yes, uncle. Where you going? 
ABRAM. I got to step down across de ditchbank 
to ole man Humphrey's to speak to him ‘bout 
gittin' his drag. We goin' to drag back ez fur 

ez de school tomorrow. ... By de way—de 
County ain't gwine to fix dat road up pas' de 
school like dey had 'cided. 

FRANCES. Why? 

ABRAM. I reckon dat school's in about broke 
up. Jes' like I tole you—jes' like I tole you—dat 
niggah done broke his own neck wid his smaht 
talk. 

FRANCES. Professor Mannus has lost .. . 
ABRAM. No. he ain't 'zactly los' de school. 

De County Sup'intender say he won't fiah him, 
but dey refuse to give him any mo' of his back 
pay. But de Sup'intender say he'll move him to 
anotheh fiel' 'fo' he'll let him go intiahly, cause 
he's sech a good teachah. Well, I 'spect, when 

it comes right down to teachin’, he's de bes' dey 
evah had 'roun' heah—Dey say he runs ovah 
some dese white teachahs. 

FRANCES. Oh, isn't that too bad! I was 

afraid of that. I told Professor Mannus to be 
careful. 

ABRAM. Now, don't you have nothin’ 'tall 

to do wid hit now, cause hit's bes' dat he goes on 
off somewheahs else. Dis way he's got—goin' 
‘roun' heah tellin' dese niggahs what dey ought 
an' oughten' to stan' fur is hurtin’ us mo' den 
anything else. 

FRANCES. Well, is he going away? 

ABRAM. I dunno—if he is I glad of it. Well, 

I got to go. You take keer o' things while I'm 
gone, you heah? 

FRANCES. Yes, uncle. (Exit Abram). 


FRANCES. My God! I was afraid of this! 

I told George—but he knew. (Reflectingly) 
There's something else behind this. That wretch 
called me today! (jumping up) I wonder where 
I can find him. (Goes to the window, looks 

out, sighs with despondency, comes back to her 
seat, sits down, and resumes her work. After 

an interval there is a knock at the door. Frances 
goes to the door.) 

Who is it? 

VOICE FROM WITHOUT. Mannus. 

(Frances opens the door, and George appears 
with a suitcase in his hand.) 

FRANCES. O George! I'm so glad you 

came. 

GEORGE (a tall, brown man, well-formed 

and intelligent; plainly dressed in clothes that 
have been well worn. There is a sad and cynical 
expression on the man's youthful, but drawn face; 
but he tries to smile when he sees Frances). I'm 
glad you are, Frances. Is your uncle home? 
FRANCES. No. We can have a few min 

utes to ourselves. Rest your hat and coat. 
GEORGE (putting his hat on the table) No, 
Frances, I won't rest my coat—I can't stay that 
long. 

FRANCES. Sit down. I was just thinking 

about you; what has happened? Tell me. (See 
ing the suitcase) O George! is it really true? 
GEORGE (still standing). That was your 

uncle I saw going out across the bridge? 
FRANCES. Yes. What is all of this about 

the school? 

GEORGE. What have you heard? 

FRANCES. That they're not going to have 

the school any longer. 

GEORGE. Oh, I suppose they'll continue the 
school—the good people in the county won't see 
it go entirely out of existence. But I'm not to 
have it any longer. 

FRANCES. Why? 

GEORGE. The planters say that I've been 
causing dissatisfaction among the tenants and 
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they're closing the school and holding up my 
pay. 

FRANCES. What planters? 

GEORGE. Oh, it's that click. That Charles 
Thawson is at the bottom of it all—and the in 


sulting things he said to me I don't intend to 
take from any man. I simply can't stand it any 
longer. Frances .. . 

FRANCES. But George, you have friends 
Here: oc. 

GEORGE. I know that. But they can't do 
anything until we have a trial and investigation. 
You know what that means. They say they can 
do nothing. They advise me to leave if I care to 
live twenty-four hours longer. 

FRANCES. George! 

GEORGE. Yes, Mr. Coleman talked to the 
sheriff, and he said he would do what he could 
to protect me, if I would go to him and give 
myself up; but that the charges... 

FRANCES. What charges? 

GEORGE. You know as much about it as 

I do. 

FRANCES. That beast Thawson—Mister 
Charley ! 

GEORGE. Yes, it is he and I for it, I sup 

pose. He came into the classroom yesterday and 
insulted me. I might have taken a personal in 
sult, but when he mentioned you I struck him. 
FRANCES. George! 

GEORGE. So he's got his bunch together 

and they threaten to get me before tomorrow 
night. 

FRANCES. George, get away from here as 
soon as you can! Take uncle's gun. (She starts 
for it.) 

GEORGE. Frances, Frances, I don't want 

any gun. I'm going to get out of his way. I'm 
going to Chicago tonight. And, Frances, I'm 
going to take you with me. (Frances is silent.) 
Madge has gone to get my trunk now; we'll leave 
his house at nine. He'll drive us over to Boyle 
in time to catch the Cannon Ball to Memphis. By 
tomorrow night we'll be in Chicago. 
FRANCES. George, I hate to see you go, 

but you must... 

GEORGE. You're going with me, Frances, 

see, I brought this bag. You put all the things 
you need into it and we'll get away before your 
uncle returns. 

FRANCES. No, George. 

GEORGE. Why? 

FRANCES. I can't—this is my home—all the 
home I have. I must stay here. And my uncle 


needs me. 

GEORGE. What on earth does he need you 

for? to drag your young life down into the the 
servile slime and ignorance of his own? What 
has he done for you? tried to make you anything 
but decent, and what you are, you are in spite 
of htm—against his protest. 

FRANCES. Don't George, it. hurts: you 

don't understand my position. Too, you must 
remember, I am indebted to my uncle. He has 
tried to carry out the wish of my mother. He 

has even borrowed money from Thawson to send 
me to school, and what little education I have I 
must thank him for. 

GEORGE. What good is it, Frances, to have 

an education and not be free? Why did Thaw 
son let him have the money for your schooling? 
And why did he compel you to come back here 
from Meridian to eke out your existence in this 
ignorance? That money for your schooling only 
sold you further into bondage. 

FRANCES. George, please don't—don't hurt 
me. I can't go. 

GEORGE (drawing her to him and looking 

into her eyes). Frances, it is for you that I am 
going: but. for you I'd stay here and face that 
mob. I'd send him to hell to answer to the 

devil for his lies. I'd fight this thing out to the 
bitter end. I'd stick to the resolve I had when 

I came here, of raising this mass from ignorance 
and depravity at any cost. But I know it is all 
foolhardy now. I have abandoned that hope. 
Now my only hope is to snatch you from eternal 
degredation. Maybe I am selfish, but to win 

you means more than to atone for my lost ideal. 
Come, Frances, I offer you my life for happiness, 
come. (Frances stares at the floor and shakes 
her head). Are you coming, Frances? 
FRANCES (chokingly). I can't. 

GEORGE. (Slowly kisses her on the fore 

head, then turns suddenly, gets his hat, and starts 
toward the door). Well then I hope that I may 
see you again before tomorrow night, but I'm 
afraid I shan't. I've got to go before your uncle 
comes. 

FRANCES. Don't, George, don't go! (catchhim 
him by the lapels of his coat). Do you 

really think that it would be right for me to go? 
GEORGE. Frances, have I ever asked you to 


do anything that wasn't right? 

FRANCES. George, would my life really 

mean anything to you in the North? 

GEORGE. I love you and want you with me 
eternally; without you my life is nothing. 
FRANCES. I love you, George. (George 

kisses her. Then, without another word, Frances 
takes the bag and goes into her chamber. George 
paces the floor and looks out of the window as 
if watching. He takes an automatic from his 
pocket. Examines it, and puts it back again; then 
he stands with his arms folded and stares into the 
fire. Frances returns with the bag.) 

GEORGE. Are you ready, Frances? 

FRANCES. I've got everything in here that 

I need. 

GEORGE (taking the bag). Well, get your 

coat and hat and we'll go. 

FRANCES. No. you take the bag and ga 

ahead, George; I'll come later. 

GEORGE. What! 

FRANCES. You say you'll be ready to leave 

at nine? 

GEORGE. Yes. 

FRANCES. Then go ahead; I'll meet you 

there at nine. You see, if I leave now—my 

uncle isn't in yet—you know he's always sus 
picious if I go out at night without letting him 
""low where J'm going, and he'll look for me. Butif 
I stay here until he comes irt, I can go out after 
he goes to sleep. He'll go to sleep long before nine 
o'clock, and I can get out all right. 

GEORGE. Frances, I don't want to take 

that chance. Suppose he doesn't go to sleep— 
you don't know whether you can get out at nine 
or not. 

FRANCES. Oh, I'm sure he'll be asleep by 
eight-thirty. But to be sure, you send the little 
boy Andy down for me if I'm not there by ten 
minutes of nine. He always comes for me when 
Aunt Lucy is sick. Just tell him to say that 

Aunt Lucy wants me to rub her back. 

GEORGE. Well, all right. 

FRANCES (looking out of the window). 

Hurry, George, there comes Abram now. 
GEORGE. Frances, I'll be waiting at 

Madge's house. 

FRANCES. Yes. 

(After a quick embrace George goes out. 


Frances shuts the door and stands against it for 
a moment, then she runs and falls across the 
bed, burying her head in the pillow. Then, as 

if remembering that she has a game to play, she 
sits up in her chair and resumes her work. In 

a few minutes Abram is heard at the front en 
trance scraping and stamping his feet while say 
ing good-bye to a friend outside. (Enter Abram.) 
ABRAM. Ole man Shivers is got hisse'f two 
noo mules an' narry one of 'em is ez peert ez dat 
ole brood sow o' mine out dere in de lot : deir 
years draps down ovah deir eyes jes' like tossuls, 
an', dcy's might'night shaggy ez Newfoundlan' 
dogs. (He takes off his coat, seats himself before 
the fire, takes off his boots, then his hat, takes his 
pipe and lights it.) 

FRANCES. How is the weather out there, 
uncle? 

ABRAM. Hit's jes' a leetle bit wahmah. De 

win’ is shiftin' to de South. Dey gwine to be 

mo' weathah ; my knee bin talk in" to me all day. 
Ho, ho, hum. Lawdy mussy, I show it tiuhd. 

(He rears back in his chair, cocking his feet 

up in another, and remains silent for a while, evi 
dently lost in cunning and mischievous medita 
tion, leaning slightly forward now and then to 
spit in the fire. At length he speaks as if fi 

nally assured that he has struck upon the proper 
way of beginning a touchy subject.) Frances, 
when is you seed Mistah Chahles? 

FRANCES. I saw him today, uncle. 

ABRAM. You did, wheah? 

FRANCES. He was down at Uncle Lish's 
where they're dragging the road. When I was 
bringing the clothes home from Mrs. Millock's 

I saw him. 

ABRAM. Did he say anything 'tall to you? 
FRANCES. No, sir. > 

ABRAM. Nothin' 'tall? 

FRANCES. Oh, he hollud. But I was an 

eighth of a mile off and so I kept on going. 
ABRAM. What he say? 

FRANCES. He called me. I kept on going. 
ABRAM (rousing himself and leaning for 
ward). You didn't say nothin’ 'tall to him? 

You's actin' mighty stange heah lately. You 
bettah be keerful how you does—you heah me ! 
FRANCES. I hear you uncle. 

ABRAM. I know you heah me—dat ain't all, 


dat ain't all; you bettah go on an' treat Cap 

with respect ez you has bin doin'. You know 
Mistah Chahles has done a powahful lot fo' us. 
"Twon't bin fo' him we wouldn't have dis leetle 
fahm—an' you knows well ez I does it ain't paid 
fo' yet, 'tain't cleah' yet; dey's a mo'gige on it 

an' he hoi's de mo'gige. Now heah I is night an' 
day scufflin' an' tryin’ to git in de cleah an' git 

a leetle laid up fo' us when I gits too ole to work. 
Now you oughter undahstan' an' ‘predate what 
I'm tryin' to do an' he'p me out dat much. 
FRANCES. O Uncle, you know I want to 

help you all I can in an honorable way, but I 
won't be a slave to that devil. 

ABRAM. Tek heah! ain't no body axin' you 

to be no slave! You knows bettah'n dat. 'T 

ain't gwine hurt you to treat Cap with respect 
an' keep him feelin’ good 'til we gits in de cleah. 
You got to do a heap o' things dat don't jes' 
please you 'till you kin git independent of folks. 
When you gits ez ole ez I is—dog-bite-my-cat— 
bin kicked eroun' ez much, you'll learn bettah. 
FRANCES. But, Uncle. 

ABRAM. N'mine now, I know what's ailin' 

you. You was goin' 'long jes' nice an' was 

he'pin' me all you could an' Mistah Chahles was 
feelin’ good 'til dat dat Geo'ge Mannus come 
down f'om de Nawth an' filled yo' haid wid a 

lot o' foolishness. 

FRANCES. George isa... 

ABRAM. N'mine now, you le' me talk! I 

knows dat Geo'ge is a nice edgicated coluhd man 
he means well—but you mus' remembah, you mus'. 
undahstan’, he's fiom de Nawth wheah he's used 
to doin' ez he please. He don't know nothin' 

tall "bout how we folks does to git along down 
heah. 

FRANCES (in an undertone). And I hope to 

be with him some day in the North. 

ABRAM. Hish up! Hish up! You don't 

know what you talkin’ 'bout. Now why kain't 
you go long an' keep Mistah Chahles in good 
humah 'til we gits in de cleah an' gits ouah nose 
off de grin'stone? Now, why kain't you do dat? 
why kain't you, fo' vo' sake an' fo' mine? 
FRANCES. I can't! 

ABRAM. Why kain't you! 

FRANCES. O Uncle Abram! you pretend not 
to understand no matter how reasonable I try 


to be. 
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ABRAM. Oh, I undahstan' all right: it's jes' 
some o' dat nonsince dat nawthe'n dahky put in 
yo' haid. He ain't got nothin’ but his han's. 

You bettah let him go on ‘bout his business an' 
look out fo' yo'se'f. 

FRANCES. Stop, Uncle Abram, please! 
ABRAM. What you mean wid dat "stop"? 
Ain't I advisin' you fo' yo' own good? You 
bettah listen to me an' not git Mistah Chahles 
down on you. 

Now, Mistah Chahles gwine to be heah aftah 
while an' I wants you to look peaht an' sweet— 
't ain't gwine hurt you. 

FRANCES. Oh, is he coming here tonight ! I 
can't stand it—I won't. 

ABRAM. Look aheah, you imp'dent heafah, 
you dare to sassy me! you got to stan’ it! 
-FRANCES (rising) I won't stand it! There 

was a time when I didn't know any better—I 
didn't think—that time has passed. I am a 
changed woman. George has come into my life. 
Until I met him I believed that I was doing the 
right thing to make the sacrifice and be a slave to 
that brute—obligate myself to him— I did not 
think. I took his money. Now I feel no obliga 
tion. No, I won't have a thing to do with him! 

If you insist, I'll leave home—I'll go away wtih 
George. He wants me to live right and honest. 
ABRAM. Fool! fool! heah me! If you 

leaves dis house you'll regret it to yo' las' day— 
to yo' ve'y las'. Dis dahky don't keer nothin’ 't 
all bout you. Wheah kin he tek you? what 

is he got? Pleg-on de niggah's hide! I wish 

he'd nevah seed you. 

FRANCES. You call him a nigger because 

he has race pride and is a gentleman. You're 

the nigger, you and your type—you're the cause. 
... Oh, it's just as George says: we're still 
slaves. Oh, I wish I was free. I wish I was 

away from this place. I want to be a free woman. 
It's as George says—you've tried to make me a 
concubine to this white man. You've tried to 
sell me body and soul for a scrap of paper and 
a two-faced grin. What does he care about me? 
got a wife and family in Memphis! 

ABRAM. How you know dat? 


FRANCES. Anybody with three grains of 
sense would know it. 

ABRAM. Poot! poot! dat ain't nothin’ an' I 
don't b'lieve it nohow. 

FRANCES. No, I know you don't think 

that is anything: that's just how little you 

know about decency. And I know you dort"t be 
lieve a lot of things that I could tell you—that 
George could tell you if you would only listen 
to him. You think we're getting this farm paid 
for, don't you? you think we have a deed to this 
forty .. . (There is the sound of a machine 
outside. ) 

ABRAM. Sh-sh Lawd, dare's Mistah Chahles 
now! (Knocking at the door). Open de do’, 
Frances. 

FRANCES (going to the door, then backing 
against the wall). Open it yourself. 

ABRAM (shuffles to the door, opens it, and 
bows low). Good ev'nin', Mistah Chahles— 
Good ev'nin'. Come right in. (Enter Charles.) 
CHARLES. Howdy, Uncle Abram, how you 
feelin' ? 

ABRAM. Oh, I ain't much, Mistah Chahles, 
my back's bin hurtin' me; mus' be mo' weathah 
comin'. Sit down. 

CHARLES. I can't stay ve'y long, Unc' 

Abram. Where's Frances ? 

(Frances still stands with her back to the wall 
looking blankly into space. As Charles asks this 
question he sweeps the room with his glance and 
sees her standing there.) 

You got the backache too, Frances? 

ABRAM. D'ain't nothin' 't all mattah wid 

huh, Cap, but lonesome. Bin quahlin' all ev'nin' 
heah wid me; thought you had done fo'got huh. 
You show punished huh by not comin’ roun' 
dooin' o' de pas' mont. (To Frances) . You little 
ole big-eyed, good-lookin' rascal, you knows you 
wants to be right in Mistah Chahles' ahms. 
FRANCES. How dare you stand there and 

tell such a lie! 

ABRAM. Hish up! you good-lookin' wench— 
you knows you's bin cryin’ you' eye-balls mighty 
nigh out to git me to go ovah an' see what had 
done happen' to Mistah Chahles. 

CHARLES. I know what's t'mattah with 
Frances: she just thought I was likin' Sally 
Jones, because she seen me down there talkin' 


to ole Lish and kinda' hangin' aroun’. (To 
Frances) Th' ain't nothin’ 't all to it, Frances, I 
like you jus' the same. But what makes me so 
confounded mad, you hang aroun’ that Mannus 
nigger. I know he's been talkin’ to you an’ puttin’ 
a lot of Yankee lies in your head; he's been 

goin' aroun’ talkin' about me; but I seen him 
today and shook my fist all up in his face and 
give him just till tomorrow night to get his hide 
out of these parts, that's what I did. An’ if he's 
caught aroun' here after tomorrow night he gets 
a rope aroun' his neck. By golly, I'm a good 

guy an'I think a lot of my nigger frien’, but I'll 
be damned if I'm goin' to have a northern nig 
ger aroun’ poisenin' their min's. 

FRANCES. Oh, you dirty... 

ABRAM (threatening her). Hish up 'fo' you 

say somethin’ you don't mean! 

CHARLES. Frances, come here (she ignores 
him). You're not comin'? What's the matter 

with you? (To Abram) Say Abe, you got any 
thing stimulatin'? 

ABRAM. Yassuh, Cap. (He goes out toward 

the kitchen.) 

CHARLES. Let's have some. I'm goin' to 

stay here tonight. (He takes off his coat and 
seats himself before the fire. Abram returns with 
whiskey and glasses. They drink. In the mean 
time Frances retires stealthily from the room.) 
Say, Abram, what the devil's got into Frances' 
head lately? d'you s'pose she's really takin' up 
with that nigger? 

ABRAM. Now, nawsah, Cap. 

CHARLES. Look ahere, don't you lie to me; 
you know she's been gettin’ with him—look how 
she cuts me up. 

ABRAM. I swear 'fo' God, Cap, she don't 

keer nothin' 'bout dat niggah—jes' poutin'— (he 
calls) Frances! Wheah'd she go? (Frances 
comes from antechamber with hat and coat). 
Wheah you gwine? (both Frances and Abram 
make a dash toward the door; Abram reaches 

it first, locks it and puts the key in his pocket). 
Put dat hat an’ coat right back wheah you got 
‘em. I be-dog-bite-my-cat if you goes out'n dis 
house tonight. Put dem clothes right back 
wheah you got 'em an' go an' pay some repect to 
Mistah Chahles who done come all the way ovah 
heah jes' to see you. 


(Frances flops herself down despondently in a 
chair and stares at the floor.) 

CHARLES (standing with a glass of whisky 
half raised to his lips). Here, take a little of 

this, it'll do you good. (He goes toward Frances 
and tries to put his arm around her.) 

FRANCES (retreating). Don't come near 

me! 

CHARLES (following her aways to apply the 
glass and embrace her). 

FRANCES (fighting him off). Get away, 

don't touch me! (She strikes with her hand, 
hitting the glass and spilling the brandy over 
Charles). 

CHARLES. What in the hell is the matter 

with you, woman ! ! 

ABRAM (whipping out his bandana hand 
kerchief, starts to wipe the whiskey from Charles). 
Look heah what you done done! ain't you 
‘shamed o' yo'se'f—git right down an! axt Mistah 
Chahles' pahdon. 

FRANCES. I told him to keep away from 

me. I didn't mean to spill the whiskey on him 
but it serves him right. 

CHARLES. You little nigger wench! what 

do you mean by all of this? I see there's somethin’ 
in you and I'm goin’ to have it out right 

here. (To Abram) Bring me them deeds, the 
deeds to this forty. (Abram goes for the deeds). 

I know what's the matter with you all right— 
that Mannus has fed you a lot of stuff. You're 
gettin' beside yourself. But I'm goin' to put you 
right where you belong tonight. 

ABRAM (returning without the papers). Mis 

tah Chahles. I don't zactly amembah wheah I 
put 'cm. (He is very uneasy). 

CHRLES (sarcastically). Maybe I can help 
you—look up there in that ole clock ; I think I 
see 'em up there. (Abram obeys, bringing the 
papers forth from the clock, above the mantel). 
You mem'ry's gettin' kinda short on some things, 
ain't it. (taking the deeds) But you needn't 

worry much about these. Now, Miss Frances, 
since you have got so beside yourself here lately. 
I want to jus' show you where you are—these 
deeds ain't never been recorded. This property is 
mine. I've been acceptin’ payments from your 
uncle, but I didn't intend that she should buy it 
with anything but you. You're my woman ! 


FRANCES. Oh no. I was foolish, but, thank 
God, I'll never be your woman. 

CHARLES. So you've turned on me for a lit 

tle jackleg nigger professor, eh? 

FRANCES. Call him jackleg if you want to, 

but I love him and hate you. I hate you! I de 
spise you, as I despise dirt—I hite you and all 
your kind, and I love him more than I hate you. 
CHARLES. Well, if this lover of yours is 

caught aroun' here after tomorrow night his hide 
will be roastin' in front of the court-house an' you 
can come up an' get a few of his ashes so you 
can have somethin' to remember him by. And be 
mighty damn careful how you talk to me too— 
to think that I'm goin' to stan' any of your sass 
after all I've done for you. An' before this argu 
ment goes any further I jus' want to tell both of 
you that you can get out of my house tonight! 
ABRAM. Lawd, Mistah Chahles, you mean 

to tell me dat I bin workin' all dese yeahs mekin' 
payments on dis prop'ty, an' heah when I thought 
I had in about paid fo', you mean to tell me dat 
dem deeds ain't nevah been recohded ? Mistah 
Thawson, I always has believed in you, but I don't 
b'lieve you's tellin' me de trouth now. 
CHARLES. Why, you ignorant ole cuss, you 
thought you'd doublecross me; you thought you'd 
fool me into lettin’ you have this property in your 
name, then you'd turn dog. You an' your niece 
here have insulted me, she has insulted me for the 
last six months. Im goin' to show you right 
where you stand tonight! (He starts to tear the 
papers). 

ABRAM (who has fallen at Charles' feet— 
clasping him by the feet). Lawd, Mistah Chahles, 
please don't teah dem papahs! 

FRANCES. Yes, George is right! That's the 
"Mistah Charles" you've been worshipping. Let 
him have his farm... . 

ABRAM (grovelling on the floor in mental 
agony ). Lawd ! Lawd ! Lawd ! I ain't got no 
mo' confidence in dis worl’. To think a frien' I 
done worked fo' an' trusted would fool me all 
dese yeahs an' now when I'm ole an' gray 'uld take 
de onliest thing I has in dis worl'! (Rising slowly, 
becoming more and more frantic, curving his fin 
gers and fiercely gnashing his teeth). To think 
how I done worked fo' you—Life ain't wuhth 
livin' no mo'. You's a damned two-faced devil! 


(now standing, his clawlike fingers quivering men 
acingly in Charles' face, while the latter is calmly 
tearing the paper into fine bits) I won't stan’ it! 

I won't see you live! (He leaps onto Charles, who 
is borne to the floor. They grapple in a terrific 
struggle). 

(Frances screams and rushes toward the door, 
calling George. She pounds on the door with her 
fists. Then there is the report of a revolver from 
the scene of the scuffle. Abram rolls over and re 
mains still. Charles struggles to his knees and 
crouches over Abram with one hand on his pistol, 
the other hand is still clutching Abram's collar. 
Charles' clothes are torn and he is bleeding about 
the face and throat. At the sound of the shooting 
Frances rushes from the door to the scene of the 
late action.) 

FRANCES. My God! My Uncle! (She falls 

on hint and tears frantically at his breast, then 
looks up at Charles, who is crouched and ready 
with his gun as he looks in the direction of the 
door. It is ten minutes of nine. There is knock 

ing at the door). You have shot him! Shot my 
Uncle! Charles pays Frances no heed). 

(Frances gathers all her strength and snatches at 
the pistol with both hands, jerking it away from 
Charles and gaining her feet before he can be 
upon her. Abram is showing signs of life. Charles 
is up and seizes the girl before she can make any 
disposition of the gun. He seizes the arm of the 
hand that holds the gun, and, rushing her against 
a table, turns that wrist until she shreiks with 
pain. Abram, just behind them on the floor, is 
making desperate efforts to rise. The knocking 
ceases at the sound of Frances' screaming. Frances, 
writhing in pain, slowly releases her hold on the 
pistol until it drops to the floor near Abram, who 
seizes it immediately. Charles, uttering an oath, 
throws the girl from him and turns to pick up his 
revolver, but stops short in this movement when 
he sees the gun in Abram's hand and pointed de 
liberately at him. 

ABRAM (groggy, but stiffening himself). De 
Lawd has puhserved me fo' dis one pu'pose. (He 
shoots and sinks back to the floor. Charles falls 
dead across the table). 

(Frances, from where she has fallen on the 

floor, gazes in bewilderment at the spectacle, then 
jumps up and, running to her Uncle, seizes his 


head in her arms and buries her face in his wooly 
hair. There is silence for a minute, then the clock 
over the mantel strikes out nine times. Frances 
looks up at the clock, then returns to her attitude 
over her Uncle.) 


CURTAIN 
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